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NOTES 


Tur Dake of St. Albans brought the Lord Chancellor 
to book in the Upper House on Friday for packing the 
magistracy with Separatists; and the plea that the 
Unionists are still in a majority can scarce be accepted as 
a justification of the Government's policy. Sir Henry 
James, who re-opened the Debate on the Second Reading, 
recalled Sir George Trevelyan’s assertion, founded on his 
official experience, that the Irish members were unfit for 
the administration of the law. If they kept their promises 
they would also execute their threats; and if civil war 
followed the blood-stain would be upon the Government. 
The Bill contained no element of finality, and had the 
country known its provisions the Separatists would never 
have attained to power, so that the Opposition was not 
defeated but betrayed. Mr. Balfour declined to believe 
that a childish imitation of the American Constitution 
would commend itself to the British people. Denying 
that the Unionist policy had failed, he expressed disgust 
at the creeping hypocrisy of the Separatists in attributing 
to Britain more than half the responsibility of Ireland's 
woes : all Jaw, all civilisation and such unity as Ireland 
possessed were due to Britain. The Ministerialists had 
not dared to meet the arguments against the Bill; and if 
in their madness they chose to commit this great political 
crime and to become responsible for this irreparable 
national disaster, all hope of a peaceful and united Ireland 
would vanish for ever, And the Prime Minister complained 
of bold assertion, persistent exaggeration, and baseless 
prophecy on the part of the Opposition, but he ventured 
on no defence of his Bill, which was nevertheless carried 
by S47 to SOL votes, as Mr. Saunders, after some harmless 
and unnecessary wobbling, fell on the right side after all. 

INCREASED taxation being a concomitant of the Glad- 
stonian dispensation the extra penny on the income-tax 
intimated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Monday 
was no surprise. The expenditure reached £91,404,000 
and the revenue £89,890,000, so that there is a deficit of 
£1,574,000, That puts another penny on the very tax 
Mr. Gladstone proposed to abolish ere the extension of 
the franchise to the ‘ masses’ had obviated all necessity of 
justice to the ‘classes,’ And this deficit Sir William Har- 
court attributed to a growth in expenditure for which one 
party is no more to blame than another,  linancial 
economy has gone the way of political economy, and a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer preaching against extrava- 
gance is as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. It 
had been urged by his friends that he should present a 
popular Budget, but the only sound foundation for such a 
production are moderate expenditure and a_ buoyant 
revenue; and these factors are not commonly associated 
with Gladstonian administration. Mr. Goschen, while he 
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reserved his criticism of the Budget, heartily supported the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the view that the Commons 
must bear the main responsibility for the constantly in- 
creasing expenditure. Sir John Gorst moved that a clause 
be inserted in the Railway Servants’ Labour Bill restricting 
the hours of signalmen to eight and of other employees to 
ten, but the Government opposed the proposal, which was 
rejected by 257 to 71 votes. On the motion for the 
adjournment of the House Mr. Sexton made a futile 
attempt to extract political capital out of the Belfast 
disturbances. 





Tue Home Secretary on Tuesday defended the increase 
of the force at Hull, where what were believed to be ince n- 
diary fires had destroyed £50,000 worth of property. Also, 
he declared the Belfast disturbances to have been trivial 
in character, many Catholics having been put under protec- 
tion by their Protestant fellows. Permission to move the 
adjournment of the House was granted to Mr. Legh, who 
called attention to the action of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy in revoking the ‘70 memorandum on _ the 
appointment of magistrates, in reverting to the system 
then abandoned, and in packing the bench. The 
Chancellor, who had evidently adopted the maxim ‘The 
spoils to the victors, was the first man who had de- 
liberately sought to prostitute the bench to political 
purposes. In an extremely able speech the Hon. George 
Curzon made it plain that the scarcity of Liberals on the 
Lancashire bench was due to the Ministerial policy alone, 
which had driven the best men in the county into the 
Conservative or Liberal Unionist ranks. The Chancellor 
of the Duchy urged that the experiment of ‘70 had failed, 
and that the Government was consequently entitled to 
revoke the memorandum. On a division the motion was 
defeated by 260 to 180 votes. Discussion followed on 
the Employers’ Liability Bul, and, as Mr. Chamberlain 
withdrew his amendment, the measure was read a second 
time. 





On the resumption of the debate on the Second Reading 
of the Registration Bill on Wednesday an amendment 
was moved by Sir Richard Paget against the additional 
expenditure as an exceptional burden on the owners 
and occupants of houses and lands. The Government 
proposes to saddle a charge which ought to extend to the 
whole community upon the class least able to bear it. 
Mr. T. G. Bowles complained that the Bill, which was 
conceived in a party spirit, had been introduced under 
false pretences, since it dealt not with registration but 
with qualification, for it abolished not only rating but, 
practically, residence as well. The measure, said Mr. 
Darling, was without scheme or principle, and it would 
open the door to all kinds of dishonest practices on the 
part of electioneerers. Despite the opposition of several 
Ministerialists—even Mr. A. C. Morton holding that unless 
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paupers retain the franchise right honourable pensioners 
should be deprived of it—-Mr. Stuart affirmed that it had 
the approval of the general body of the Government’s 
supporters. The President of the Local Government 
Board merely henryfowlerised in reply, dubbing the 
objections to the Bill self-contradictory, and evading the 
amendment by declaring that workmen by their consump- 
tion of beer and baccy pay as much as any other class. 
Mr. Chamberlain dwelt on the danger of the three months’ 
qualification, which might lead to the introduction of 
practices akin to those of the American ‘boss.’ The 
amendment was negatived, and the Bill read a second 
time: discussion on its Scottish complement being 
adjourned. 


PLANTAGENET finance was so severely handled on Thurs- 
day that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was probably 
fain to retract his phrase, a ‘humdrum Budget.’ Mr. 
Goschen could not withhold some pity from his unhappy 
successor, who, after all the talk of great reductions in 
naval and military expenditure and great alterations in 
taxation, had merely added a penny to the income-tax. The 
electioneering declarations about excessive expenditure 
had been abandoned—indeed, a new and expensive classi- 
fication had been adopted by the Admiralty—and, though 
both parties might be responsible for the augmentation of 
civil expenditure, the demand therefor proceeded not from 
the lower middle-class which was now asked to ‘ put a 
penny in the slot.’ Of course the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pleaded that he had no time to attend to 
democratic finance: the British income-tax payers were 
sacrificed to the Irish Nationalists. Sir John Lubbock 
demonstrated that, should the Separation Bill become law, 
Ireland’s share of the tax would not be available, and the 
deficit would have to be made up by Britain. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s reply was naught, and after Mr. 
Gladstone had complained that the Opposition would not 
assist him in his agricultural inquiry, the Budget resolu- 
tions were adopted. 





On Saturday afternoon the Albert Hall was the scene 
of a magnificent Unionist demonstration, by some 
eleven thousand persons, nearly a fifth of whom were 
delegates and the like from Ireland. The Duke of 
Abercorn, who presided, said the Irish visitors had come 
to announce their determination to remain free citizens of 
the British Empire, without any intermediate authority, 
and to crave the people of this country not to desert them 
in their time of need. Delegates representing many 
interests in Ireland delivered admirable speeches in com- 
mending resolutions against the Separation Bill which 
were adopted most enthusiastically. In the evening the 
visitors were entertained to dinner by several Unionist 
organisations in the city. Lord Randolph Churchill, at 
the Constitutional Club, declared that the Separation con- 
templated was simply for the gratification of one man ; 
and that his followers had by their subserviency, which 
hardly rose above slavery, signed the death-warrant of 
their party. The Duke of Devonshire, at the Liberal Union 
Club banquet, observed that the justice of the Loyalist 
cause must prevail against the result of a jerrymandering 
election which Mr. Gladstone decmed sanction enough for 
abandoning and betraying the Irish landlords. 





Tue Irish delegates attended a garden-party at Hatfield 
on Monday, when the Duke of Abercorn presented the 
Marquess of Salisbury with an address in their name. 
Lord Salisbury likened the present struggle to a game at 
whist, with the Unionists of Britain and Ireland on the 
one side and the Gladstonians and Fenians on the other. 
The latter had won one trick, but the game was a long one, 


and was very far from being finished yet. Only let them 








be firm in the determination that there should be Home 
Rule for no part of Ireland, and the detestable Separation 
Bill could never become law. The Duke of Devonshire 





believed that many favoured Home Rule under the delusion 
that it was a national demand on Ireland’s part, and the 
effect of the Ulster object-lesson could not be lost upon 
them. It seemed to Mr. Balfour that, the items knowing 
a dissolution would be equivalent to their death warrant 
as parliamenteers, the Bill might be forced through 
Committee; and so, paradoxically enough, the people’s 
hatred of the measure was the reason why the 
people's representalives voted for it. Britain would 
not desert Ulster, and, though majorities came and 
went, no change would impair the integrity of the Empire. 
Mr. Chamberlain commented on the absence of any allusion 
to Ulster in the Prime Minister’s speech, and observed 
that silence was better than insult. The British people 
joined hands with the Irish Loyalists in resisting any 
assault upon the Empire, whether it came from foes 
without or from traitors within. Mr. Goschen remarked 
that the Separation Lill had given the lie to the ancient 
saw, ‘ There is nothing new under the sun’ ; but it would 
be defeated, as the majority of the British people were 
opposed to it. On Tuesday a deputation from the delegates 
was received at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor, 
who hoped that the appeal to the country would result in 
the return of those who know how to love, to revere, and 
to sustain the honour of Queen and Union, 


Tue Unionist leaders resolved at a meeting on Wednes- 
day to oppose the Separation Bill, the Registration Bill 
and the Welsh Suspensory Bill at every stage. It is 
evident from the speeches at the National League con- 
clave that the real tussle on the first mentioned measure 
will take place in Committee. Professor Froude pro- 
phesies that the passing of the Separation Bill would bring 
dangerous and desperate war wherein other countries 
glad to see our power broken might take part. The 
Separatists have as a rule exaggerated the Belfast 
disturbances; yet they have ignored the conduct of 
their kind at Skibbereen and Dunmanway. In accord- 
ance with their usual tactics the Gladstonians invaded a 
meeting held in London to protest against the Welsh 
Suspensory Bill, and behaved with extreme rowdyism. 
Petitions against the measure are being forwarded from 
all parts of the country, the signatures from Wales alone 
amounting to between three and four hundred thousand. 


On the North-West Frontier events are shaping 
towards another little war and an important addition 
to British territory. The tribes of the Indus Valley 
still meditate an attempt to recover Chilas: these 
form a congeries of little Republics, wherein Home 
Rule and internal feud reach their last extremity. 
Were they to combine, however, they might prove 
formidable. Two regiments of Ghoorkas, and _ the 
23rd Pioneers have been ordered up at the instance 
of Colonel Durand, their objective being Chilas and the 
ostensible causes the gathering of the Indus tribesmen, 
the threatening aspect of affairs in the Chitral Valley, and 
the activity of the Mullahs in Swat (where the Akhoond 
has lately died). The Ghoorkas will, apparently, follow 
the ordinary route from Srinagar to Gilgit ; but the Pioneers 
are to advance by the Kaghan pass, road-making as they 
go. This will bring them into the unexplored portion of 
the Indus Valley; and it is presumable that the real 
purpose of the military movements includes a rectification 
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of frontier which will bring within our sphere the 
whole course of the great river of Western India. The 
commercial as well as the political results will not be small ; 
as Mr. Knight has shown that, despite the blackmailing of 
of the clans, native traflic already follows the Indus line, 
instead of the more difficult and roundabout but hitherto 
safer route towards the Pamirs, by way of Kashmir. On 
the Upper Burmah border Palap has been seized from the 
Kachins without loss; the Chins have been, for the time, 
cowed and disarmed; the Shan frontier Commission has 
completed the task of Jaying down the limits of British 
and Siamese territory. 





Mr. H. H. Jounsron, the British Commissioner in 
Nyassaland, is having a lively time with his native 
charges. Early in February he found himself hemmed in 
by hostile tribes and slave bands at Mwapwa, and sent an 
urgent message for assistance to the British gunboats 
Herald and Mosquito that patrol the Lower Zambesi and 
Shiré. A small band of bluejackets thereupon achieved a 
twelve-hours’ march over the mountains, and rescued the 
Commissioner in handsome style. Later accounts state 
that Mr. Johnston has started with a force of a hundred men 
to clear out the hold of Luvonde, a nest of slave-raiders, 
who had opened hostilities with him. 


Lirr.e need be said concerning the Silver Wedding of 
the King and Queen of Italy, except that it has been an 
entire success, Banquet followed reception and was 
succeeded by review, while the provinces gave evidence 
of loyalty no less than the capital. In fact, the occasion’s 
significance derives entirely from such proofs of the 
nation’s genuine unity, to the confusion of local and 
dynastic particularism The Kaiser duly enforced this 
truth in his speech on Saturday, nor was his comparison 
of the multitude’s cheers to a beautiful melody by any 
means displaced. Still, the personal note rang through 
his sayings as ever, and the other representatives of 
royalty went unnoticed until the family friendship between 
Hohenzollern and Savoyard had been fully extolled. As 
merrymaking cannot alter the s/atus quo, you woald fain 
be certain that the Emperor's enthusiastic encomiums on 
the Italian army's picked troops were not an empty 
compliment. For the rest, the visit to Naples gainsays 
criticism, since the Southerner, with his wide racial 
y to be 


differences from the Piedmontese, has emphatical 


’ 
' 
i 


managed, 


The Kaiser's interview with the Pope seems natural, 
even inevitable, the Catholicism of South Germany, nay, 
of Rhenish Prussia and Poland being considered, Comes the 
question, was it merely ceremonicus or did the two men 
transact serious business? Stop-watches record that 
Wilhelm II. held converse with His Holiness a full hour, 
and that Baron von Marschall the German Voreign 
Minister was afterwards admitted to an audience. More- 
over, Teutonic decorations have been bestowed upon 
Cardinal Rampolla, a supposed opponent of the Triple 
Alliance, and upon Ledochowski, whom Bismarck thrust 
into jail. Wherefore the Mamburger Nachrichten waxed 
furious, and the Radical press declares against an unholy 
compact for securing the passage of the Army Bills through 
the Centre's assistance. Such conjectures, of course, cannot 
be substantiated, but certain it is that, while the Emperor 
longs for the moneys and men, Leo XIII. may wish to 
check the democratic temper which, since Windthorst’s 


death, has come over German Ultramontanism, 


Once more there is constitutional deadlock in Seandi- 
navia: the King has refused to act on the resolution of 
the Storthing demanding an independent consular 
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system for Norway, and the Steen Ministry has resigned. 
Following this, the Legislature, by 63 votes to 51, has 
determined to suspend its sittings, without voting the 
Civil List and other supplies. Matters, in short, are as they 
were last July—only more threatening and more com- 
plicated. The outlook is not hopeful: be there a 
Dissolution, or a Conservative Government with a minority 
behind it, or an attempt at a coalition of the moderate 
elements of both parties. In the meanwhile, the 
tadicals have gone to the country, crying not merely 
against the Union but against the Monarchy : they demand 
that the ‘dirty mark’ of Sweden should be removed from 
the Norwegian flag. It is not probable that our own 
Home Rulers will cite the contemporary proofs of the 
success of their policy across the North Sea in the course 
of the coming debates. 





Ir the keenly-contested case of M‘Hugh versus 
Barnardo shows that the Courts protect the right of 
a mother to the custody of her child of tender years, 
the decision in the Queen versus Miss Gyngall proves 
that, if it be clearly for the advantage of a young person 
within reasonable distance of the time of complete 
emancipation, the law will not hesitate to prevent a 
parent from interfering with the infant’s prospects, resi- 
dence, or faith. Mrs. Austin applies, under the 
form of a motion for a writ of habeas corpus, for the 
custody of her daughter: the mother is a Roman 
Catholic, but the child, though brought up in that 
communion, and though wanting some months of fifteen 
years, has become a Protestant of her own accord, The 
girl is living in a home at Weymouth, whither she 
originally went on her mother’s initiative—she is being 
trained as a pupil-teacher—and where her mother left her 
without inquiry for some months. She strongly objects 
to return to her mother’s control, and the Divisional 
Court, consisting of the Lord Chief Justice and Lord 
Justice Lopes, has decided—first, that the mother, even 
though of good character, has in law no absolute right to 
the custody of a child under sixteen; and secondly, that 
in view of the daughter’s wishes, it is undesirable to 
disturb existing arrangements. 





Attnoucn the continuance of drought has brought 
anxiety to trainers and owners, the race-goer has found 
the weather gorgeous, and there has been an ample choice 
of meetings. At the beginning of the week Gatwick and 
Warwick, and afterwards Brighton, Thirsk, Ludlow, and 
Lewes divided attention. Despite the hardness of the 
ground, fields were, generally speaking, large, and the 
competition was not by any means of a low class. The 
only race to which attention need be called is the Primrose 
Handicap at Gatwick, where Watch Tower, who beat 
Ravensbury at Newmarket in last week's Biennial, himself 
suffered defeat, his conqueror being a horse not far removed 
from the plater class. Ravensbury is still backed for the 
Two Thousand, despite his defeat and his evil temper. 
Isinglass is still favourite, but there is to all appearance 
little addition to the amount of money behind him. 
Reports against him are frequent and circumstantial: but 
the stable is confident, and his trainer declares that he is 
quite fit, being kept at easy exercise only because of the 
condition of the ground. Raeburn is said not to be able 
to gallop, and indeed the hard ground cannot be ex- 
pected to suit a horse whose forelegs are rather faulty, 
Harbinger has found more supporters than his last year’s 
record would seem to entitle him to expect ; Perigord and 
Son of a Gun do not seem to have improved, and Le 
Nicham, own brother to Le Nord, may not run on account 
of his engagements in France. 
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THE LESSON OF BELFAST 


HE moral of Bzlfast is not merely that Unionists 
should exert themselves to preserve order. No 
doubt that is what they should do: no doubt that is 
what they w:ll go on doing. It is as obviously their 
duty and their interest as it is the interest and the 
duty of the Nationalists to keep the peace at Skibbereen 
and Dunmanway, where Protestant windows have been 
broken, and a Protestant woman has been beaten by 
Roman rioters. Indeed, they are so well aware of 
it that they started upon the work of repression 
the moment the rioting began. No Nationalist in 
all history ever spoke to his partisans as Mr. Wolff to 
the hobbledehoys in his shipyard. Less academically, but 
not iess emphatically, he said precisely what Professor 
Dicey wrote to The Times of Wednesday last ; and he did 
not wait for the hint to come from England. Dr. Kane, 
‘Grand Mastcr of the Orangemcn, impressing the same 
lesson on his own society, talks (it is true) of blowing the 
trumpet and of battles in the future; but he is urgent 
on his merry men to keep the peace, while the Mayor 
of Belfast, leaving the delegation which he accompanied 
to England, hurried home to further that good end. 
What more, then, can we do than we have done? And 
when did ever Nationalist the like ° 
All the same, the moral of the Belfast riots (not 
forgetting those at Skibbereen and Dunmanway) is 
quite other than that enforced by Professor Dicey : 
quite other, too, than that which Dr. Kenny, M.P., 
enounced with unction at a fortnightly meeting of the 
National League. Dr. Kenny disceras the signs of an 
impious plot among the enemies of Irish Liberty to 
provoke reprisals, and then to appeal to those reprisals 
as a proof of the impossibility of Home Rule. ‘The 
Unionist leaders have reaily no sort of need to exert 
themselves, whether openly or in secret, to achieve 
that consummation: they have but to sit still, and 
let it achieve itself. What this rioting in and out of 
Ulster proves is the absolute necessity there is for the 
maintenance in Ireland of an authority which is not 
Roman Catholic nor Protestant, neither Nationalist 
nor Orange, but strictly impartial and Imperial, and 
which is able to keep order among the factions 
because it is independent of and superior to them all. 
I’ur our purpose it is indifferent whether riot come 
from Protestant Belfast or from Roman Skibbereen. It 
is enough that riot comes, and must come. The 
argument against Home Rule is not drawn from the 
virtue or the vice of either Skibbereen or Belfast. It 
is based, first of all, on the truth that Imperial control 
cannot be weakened without jeopardising the unity, 
and therewith the very existence, of the State. Home 
Rule if it were possible (which it is not) would put 
Ireland into the hands of a sort of men who have 
sworn themselves the enemies of Great Britain; who, if 
they meant what they said are dangerous ; who, if they 
have changed their minds (as they say they have), are 
manifestly so uastable that their professions are but as 
dicers oaths. Ia a word, Home Rule is impossible 
because it means an Irish anarchy. “Tne Nationalist 
case is made no whit the better by our having to 
recognise that a Protestant apprentice can be every bit 
as violent and as brutal in a Belfast shipyard as a 
Papist labourer in the streets of a Leinster town. On 
the contrary, it is made very much the worse by this 
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further proof of the folly of supposing that either of 
the peoples which inhabit Ireland will quietly submit 
to the other, or that the two will ever abide in peace 
together except under the control of a stronger third. 
Against that truth not twenty such master-votes as 
that which was given on the Second Reading would 
avail. Even if Home Rule were set up in name it would 
be a sham—a costly and disgraceful sham—in fact ; 
for the simple reason that the Imperial authority would 
necessarily have to be used to stave off that ‘squalid 
version of the Thirty-Years War, of which our Mr. 
Morley used to know. With an Imperial army in the 
field to prevent the two Irelands from tearing each 
other's throats what Tlome Rule Parliament could 
manage Irish affsirs cxcept in dumb show? It is one 
of the absurd features of the situation that Mr. 
Morley writes from Ireland to make the least he can 
of the Belfast shindies ; for the cue now is to show that 
Ireland is really very quict and orderly—in fact, is 
very fit to be let alone. 

But Mr. Morley is no humourist, and the wise gods 
are never weary of sporting with him. Himself the 


least fortunate of men—for has he not pledged himself 


to work in concert with an Irish faction? —he is a 
perennial bean-feast (so to speak )to his lords and masters. 
Their latest freak with the poor gentleman was to make 
him go into hiding (at rebel Cork) from an c¢ffusive 
Parnellite deputation. ‘To flee the same he had to 
escape from his hotel (at an early hour), and take 
refuge in a coupé (presumably unlighted) in a dark 
siding ; from which modest retirement he saw (or only 
heard, perhaps) the disappointed patriots smash the 
windows of th» carriage in which he was to have 
travelled. Such are the shifts of an ingenuous Chief 
Seerctary in league with Irish factions! This one 
escaped the Parnellite music and the Parnellite 
oratory; he got out of having to be civil to a set 
of patriots whom his allies, Messrs. Healy, Sexton, 
DJlon and Co., hate with a perfect hatred. Ile 
furnished a most convenient illustration of the course 
which will be incumbent on himself and his colleagues 
on many occasions in the immediate future. It will be 
apart of their duty to dissemble themselves in un- 
lighted carriages on secluded sidings ; and the fact is, 
they are already well up to the work. Thus, they 
have dodged one danger by promising to amend the 
financial clauses in a sense agreeable to their Irish 
friends ; it is further said that they have decided to 
give up theattempt to create a class of semi-members of 
Parliament. ‘The Irish members are—so the rumour 
goes—to be kept for all purposes: it having been 
found (on examination) that Mr. Gladstone’s original 
device declines to work. Reports are like to abound 


just now, and are to be as little believed as may be. 


Yet this one is not impossible. The Bill is a thing of 
shreds and patches, having no organic unity; and bits 
may all the more easily be pulled out here and there. 
‘lo the true Gladstonian this does not matter, and we 
dare say that the Reeds, the Wallaces, and so forth, 
who have been agitating for the expulsion of the Irish 
members, will vote for their retention after all. Mr. 
Gladstone’s majority will in all probability continue to 
follow him in his maniacal attempt to force his way 

much as a blue-bottle charges a window—through the 
impassable. But the obstacle will not be removed either 
by direct attack or by attempts at turning. ‘The 
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impossibility of Home Rule which has been demon- 
strated this week both by the Loyalist delegation to 
London and the disturbances in Ireland, is not to be 
got over by the pertinacity of Mr. Gladstone or the 
evasiveness of his Irish chief. 


LORD DERBY 


JATURE never more thoroughly confounded 
scientific dogma than she did in the Stanleys. 
Light is not more distinct from shadow than was the 
Rupert of debate from the chill philosopher who 
died the other day. The father took that fatuous leap 
in the dark ; it was his offspring’s weakness to sit still. 
Every Englishman must take pride not only in the 
gifts but in the faults of the Stanley who translated 
Homer, and won the One Thcusand with Canezou, and 
pulverised O'Connell; but what to say of the son, 
except that he might have adorned the Bench, or 
developed into a minor Herbert Spencer ? Yet circum- 
stances (more’s the pity) marked him a statesman, and 
thereby writ failure large upon him. At the outset the 
closest observers, and Charles Greville among them, 
hailed him the saviour of the ‘Stupid Party, and for a 
season he more than justified their hopes. ‘True that 
on internal questions he thought with Mr. Cobden, and 
voted with even more than the independence of those 
pre-Caucus times, But when it befell him, being Secretary 
for India, to engineer the transference of Mmpire 
from Company to Crown, his speeches went to the very 
root of the matter. None seemed more certain of 
leading the armies of a Liberalised Conservatism from 
victory to victory. His very opposition to Reform, as 
that precious commodity was purveved by Lord John 
Russell, was more than justified of expediency and the 
event. 

A Cabinet is nocombination of individual aptitudes, 
no united exhibition of the right man in the right place ; 
and Lord Derby, whose proper sphere was ‘Trade or 
Local Government, presided over the Furcign Office first, 
and then over the Colonial. Both these departments 
demand of their chiefs, above all things, a combination 
of foresight with swift decision ; and a lack of imagina- 
tion with a fatal turn for compromise led the Earl from 
one catastrophe to another. ‘The collective guarantee 
whereby he strove to safeguard Luxemburg was the 
sorriest of makeshifts; he should most certainly have 
brought the Porte to book for those massacres in Crete ; 
his surrender of the Alabama Claims to arbitration 
was an example of the unpardonable sin in states- 
manship—though the admission of a principle is not, 
of necessity, to blame for the disasters that followed 
misinterpretation; and the Geneva award should 
have shown Mr. Disraeli that another than 
the Karl of Derby had best direct the international 
policy of Great Britain. But he was reappointed in 
‘74, he prophesied that war was ‘the most impossible 
thing in the world, he precipitately resigned as the 
Russian armies neared Stamboul; whereupon Lord 
Salisbury likened him to ‘Titus Oates, and naught 
remained for him but the limbo of Liberalism. In that 
ill companionage his works were wholly deplorable : his 
passive surrenderings, of New Guinea to the Germans and 
of Zululand to the Boers, are not to be paralleled save 
by his sluggish discouragement of Australian aspirations, 
alike in the despatch of the Soudan contingent and in 
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the furthering of l’ederation; while his defence of scuttle 
in the face of the Mahdi’s Emirs well-nigh combines the 
triumphing defects of George Grenville with the innate 
demerits of Lord North. 

His saving grace lay in his common sense ; and, 
fortunately for his country, he went on to criticise, and 
let administration bide. Unionism found in him a wise, 
albeit a somewhat uninspiring counsellor, whose logic 
carried far if his example stimulated not at all. As 
for his speeches upon topics economic and social, what 
is to say except that they were absolutely and in- 
variably judicious ? No man ever trampled and gored 
more ruthlessly the fire-new fallacy that law-making 
shall abolish the primeval curse ; none ever dwelt more 
vigorously or to saner purpose upon the golden doctrine 
that ‘ignorant philanthropy causes more mischief than 
deliberate ill-will.” His conclusions tended mainly to 
negation: he could warn the working-man from sundry 
vain delusions, and being asked for a sign, could get no 
forrarder than ‘co-operative and friendly societies.’ 
But he never wearied of preaching thrift and soberness ; 
and it is the case that the artisan 1atherneeds to be 
advised against the quasi-religious mumper and the 
spurious Socialist than to be stuffed with the constructive 
theories of which both Radical and ‘Tory are all- 
too prodigal. It is to Lord Derby’s lasting honour 
that he went far to educate a generation of the working 
classes ; and it is barely possible that fate should visit his 
doctrines with the sterility that has overtaken his acts. 
‘Time, indeed, and only time, can show his true value: 
though Mr. William Booth has survived his denuncia- 
tions, and the Labour Leader ramps it still at Hull. 


ALL HONOURABLE MEN 


YOMPLAINTS have often been made to the effect 

/ that there is not known to be any satisfactory legal 
definition of fraud. ‘This being so, it is not surprising 
that conspiracy to defraud should be an awkward 
and unsatisfactory offence to deal with. This is a 
result of two co-existing states of fact, one the com- 
plication of commercial transactions among civilised 
persons, and the other the tacit principle of our 
criminal law, that a man shall not be found guilty of a 
crime unless his offence is definitely ascertained to be 
forbidden by Jaw and clearly alleged against him. 
You may be ever so strongly of opinion that you 
would like to put AB in prison, but you cannot do 
it upon a mere general allegation of impropriety or 
offensiveness of conduct. 

‘These general truths, though edifying in themselves, 
will hardly serve to dissipate the feeling that the 
occupation for twenty-four days at long intervals of 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, and a special jury, and divers 
other persons, in investigating the criminal charges 
against Sir H. Isaacs and Mr. Bottomley and their 
companions, has not been in any sense a matter for 
general congratulation. ‘The net result appears to be 
that the advisers of the Crown were much too 
sanguine in supposing that they could make a 
case deserving of consideration against the two Isaacses, 
and that they have not succeeded in proving any 
unlawful agreement between Mr. Bottomley and Mr. 
Dollman to defraud the persons who were unfortunate 
enough to invest money in the Hansard Union. It 
may be gathered from the summing-up of Mr. Justice 
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Hawkins that the verdict does not, because it 
could not, dispose of any question as to whether or no 
these two persons did, in fact, defraud the company. The 
question it does decide is whether or no they conspired 
together to do so, which is not absolutely the same 
thing. The plain facts which emerge out of the chaos 
of evidence and counter-evidence are, mainly, that Mr. 
Bottomley bought paper-mills at comparatively low 
prices, and sold them to the Union at extremely 
high prices; that Mr. Bottomley did not appear 
on the face of the proceedings to be the vendor ; 
that Mr. Bottomley was the person of greatest 
authority in the management of the Hansard Union ; 
that the prices paid for paper-mills by the Union were 
much more than the mills were worth; and that the 
Union came to a hopeless smash in a very short time— 
which last means that the sharcholders found that the 
money they had invested was all spent and there was 
nothing to show for it. Mr. Justice Hawkins, in the 
course of his summing-up, pointed out that it would 
not, or might not, have been impossible for the 
directors to find out who was the real vendor of 
the paper-mills, and that as for their value, 
that must, for some purposes, be taken to have been 
what the directors thought proper to give for them. 
If any director made a secret profit out of transactions 
to which the board was a party, he was by law civilly 
accountable to the company for the amount of that 
profit, and it was the business of the directors generally 
to find out if any such profit was being made. ‘The 
Judge expressed the opinion that the directors had 
behaved in a discreditable manner, and he further 
declared, with the emphatic assent of the jury, that 
persons ought to be made amenable to the criminal 
law for ‘scandalously neglecting their duty” to take 
reasonable care of money which is partly their own 
and partly other people’s. But of course the fact 
that Sir Henry Isaacs and others might be punished 
for negligence if a law had been made to say they were 
to be so punished, does not make it criminal for Mr. 
Bottomley to have profited by that negligence. But 
though Mr. Bottomley and his confederates are all 
proved honourable men there is evidence enough that 
an immediate alteration is advisable in the criminal law. 
For the good of trade every facility is placed in the 
speculators way, and the experience of the last six 
months has shown that the sheep of the world need 
some protection from the shepherds. 

Among other matters that are not exactly subjects 
for exhilaration about this trial seems to have been the 
conduct of it on behalf of the Crown. Of Sir Charles 
Russell's opening speech no one could complain, but 
then Sir Charles had to go to Paris to appear in a still 
more important litigation, and upon his departure the 
matter fell into the hands of the Solicitor-General, whese 
maiden appearance in a criminal case it is said to have 
been. Now, it is a wise thing, and according to prece- 
dent, that law officers should from time to time be 
appointed from the Chancery bar, but when they have 
been so appointed is it desirable to entrust them with 
the management of prosecutions of this character? In 
this case both the principal defendant and the judge 
laid a good deal of stress upon the fact that certain 
witnesses had not been called for the prosecution: a 
complaint with which, and with the significance of 
which, every lawyer practising in criminal courts is 
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familiar. Sir John Rigby is an honourable man, but 
he was tried rather too high in his first Crown prosecu- 
tion. And the defendants are all honourable men—as 
far as the indictments against them were concerned, 
which was all the judge and jury had to do with. And 
that seems to be the most satisfactory circumstance in 


the whole case. 


THE BUDGET 


Tl is known that Sir William Harcourt once abetted 

certain dismal Radicals, as Messrs. Fuller an] 
Seale Hayne, in an unconscionably foolish attack upon 
Mr. Goschen’s finance. ‘The public took him none too 
seriously, it is true ; but he got rid of divers ponderous 
sarcasms, and it is felt that he might at least have 
stuck to his guns, and essayed to remedy the abuses he 
had been at so much labour to discover and denounce. 
Comes the opportunity, however, and it is seen that 
his zeal for redress was merely ardour out of Office— 
as who should say emotion in Opposition; and the 
criminal of a few months back receives a deferential 
acquittal. You are now informed, indeed, that Sir 
William has all the while been entertaining the utmost 
confidence in that sometime malefactor’s sagacily and 
art. Doubts were expressing freely, but he always knew 
that Mr. Goschen, whom it is his pride to imitate, his 
privilege to succeed, was speaking ever by the card, so 
that, the language of scorn dissembling the thoughts of 
admiration, his own pretensions to financial genius simply 
implied an humble confession of inexperience. ‘To the 
‘Tory critic of Gladstonian ambiguity the revelation 
hardly brings dumfounderment. Butconceive the anguish 
of Professor Stuart? ‘Are not the rates in the metropolis 
to be equalised * That isindeed a cri du caur, And 
Hackney really commands assent, for never was a magni- 
ficent opportunity for display more miserably bungled. 
Had Mr. Lowe, for instance, been confronted by that 
deficit of a million anda half, the general reason would 
have reeled before the spectacle of his hocus-pocus and 
his sleight-of-hand. But our Gladstonite Calonne just 
claps you a penny on the income-tax, and starts for the 
future witha surplus of as much as twenty thousand 
pounds! And for sheer poverty of imagination his per- 
formance shall not easily be paralleled outside Spring 
Gardens. 

Sir William, indeed, reminds one of nothing so 
much as a schoolboy apologising for *cheeking’ his 
master. ‘Please, sir, it wasn’t me, is still the over- 
word of his descant; and notably in that piteous 
passage wherein he pleads a ‘descending curve, 
before an ill-starred destiny set him at the receipt 
of custom. Now, though the lean years had set in ere 
the ‘Tories retired, there are the Revenue Returns to 
show that the present pass is wholly the last quarter's 
work. In other words, our industries and interests 
have taken alarm at Mr. Gladstone and his schemes of 
dismemberment, to say nothing of the encouragement 
of municipal extravagance implied in the return of a 
Gladstonitish Government. ‘To adapt a famous piece 
of criticism, ‘for nearly a twelvemonth Ministers 


have harassed every trade, worried every profession, - 


and assailed or menaced every class, institution, and 
species of property in the country. One inevitable 
result is a decrease of the wages fund, which to the 
author of the notorious Local Veto Bill appears a 
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laudable ‘stampede from alcohol. Even more puerile 
than Sir William's argument in extenuation of the 
shrinkage in income are his palliations of our increased 
expenditure. ‘I'rue, no doubt, that the evil springs, for 
the most part, from the augmentation of subventions to 
local necessities, together with the novel liabilities in- 
curred of the State in the matter of education. Still, 
the cry for departmental economy was ever on the Irps 
of a virtuous Radical Opposition ; by nobody was it 
vociferated more insistently than by the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and it is merely impossible to under- 
stand why there has been no attack, however tentative, 
against the War Office, by whose action the British tax- 
payer is pitilessly bled, and wherefrom he gets no return 
or the very poorest pennyworth. 

Criticism is dumb before a budgeteer who accom- 
plishes no remedy and alleviates no single grievance. 
More, his balance-sheet cannot even be called honest, 
inasmuch as he altogether ignores the topic of local 
indebtedness. Careful collation of the figures of that 
most melancholy document, Mr. Fowler’s Report to the 
Lords of the Treasury, enables you to gain some notion 
of the national status, and the study hardly makes for 
content. ‘The Chancellor plumes himself upon refrain- 
ing from borrowing or from encroachment on the Sinking 
Fund ; but why be prudent with one hand and impose 
fresh burdens with the other? ‘The problem cannot 
(or should not) be solved by the remark that those 
who call the tune must pay the piper. Again, 
granted a deficit, the conclusion by no means ensues 
that its rectification should fall upon that poor Issachar, 
the Lower-Middle-Class. Sir William quoted pre- 
cedents by the score; but he failed to explain why a 
pampered proletariat should not once in a way be 
made to smart with the rest of us. As for his sclitary 
change, the abolition, namely, of the adhesive stamp on 
foreign and colonial securities, it is like dosing a typhoid 
patient with a rhubarb pill. For the rest he disposed 
of any claim he might ever have laid to constructive 
statecraft—such statecraft as might have ranked him as, 
perhaps, another Goulburn—by remarking that he 
really had no time. ‘The argument serves not even 
within its own exiguous limits, for he enveloped 
in it not only such quack-nostrums as a_ severely 
graduated taxation but also such more reasonable 
devices as the change in the death-duties and the 
equalisation of real with personal property. Sir 
Richard Paget has striven wholly in vain for the last 
desideratum, and Agriculture must still go clinking the 
set of shackles forged and imposed on her in Elizabethan 
times. But the plain truth of the matter is that the 
excuse was simply a plea for inability. Any clerk in 
an insurance office can manipulate figures with just the 
knowledge and dexterity of Her Majesty’s present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: the gruesome failure of 
whose Local Veto Bill was fit prelude to this most 
egregious of Budgets. 


HELL OR HULL? 


FYNUE week at Hull has far more than justified our 

estimate of the suicidal policy of the Labour 
Leaders. If these men had gone deliberately to work 
to estrange the public sympathy, to betray their own 
incompetency, to show that from beginning to end the 
strike has been a tactical mistake, they could have used 
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no better means than those adopted in their name. The 
poor wretches they have duped into obedience are in 
some sort to be pitied ; for their sufferings are real, and 
neither in money nor in notoriety have they any sort of 
return. But, for their leaders (save the mark !), whose 
wages and whose seats are sure, it is obvious that, by 
counselling war at a moment the most inopportune and 
for a stake not worth contesting, they have approved 
themselves inefficients of the rarest type for one thing, 
and for another the best friends and the most useful 
allies that Capital and the chiefs of Capital just now 
command, It is not wonderful that their troops should 
persist in obedience to them, proved charlatans as they 
are; for those troops are trained to a one-sided view, 
are incapable of forming an unbiased judgment, and 
have their share of the national quality of dogged- 
ness. What is of far greater moment is that Unskilled 
labour at its lower extremity merges into criminality 
class, and is by no means averse from the use of 
methods habitual to the moonlighter, the rick-burner, 
the dynamiter. What marvel, then, if at Hull, the 
moment it was found that eloquence would naught 
avail, and the other ports refused to take part in an 
idiot quarrel, these methods were put in use? It 
were waste of words and time to show that the dock 
fires were strikers’ work. Where there are flames in 
half a dozen places at once, and mats steeped i 
paraffin are lying about, and fire-hose are cut, and so 
forth, it is safe to assume (witn Mr. Asquith) that the 
incendiary is on the job. And the strikers, be their 
object what it may—the roasting of blacklegs, or the 
ruining of ship-owners, or the inflicting of deadly hurt 


1 


upon the city—have proved to admiration that soldiers, 
gunboats, and police have not been quartered in Hull 
without good cause. Of course they have shut the 
mouths of those supporters (paid) of theirs who 
protested in Parliament against a piece of gross 
‘official tyranny. But in this matter it is not easy to 
acquit Messrs. Keir Hardie, and Havelock Wilson, and 
John Burns of deliberate hypocrisy. They argued, 
and they urged the Commons to believe, that there 
was no need for extra force; and there is probably 
just as much sincerity in their argument as in Mr. 
Alderman ‘lillett’s contention that it was all a business 
of spontaneous combustion. For, indeed, they cannot 
but have known that their followers—duped, forsaken, 
and beaten, intent on the mobbing of Free Labour and 
the wrecking of trains—would certainly have sacked 
the town but for the wholesome terror of bullet and 
baton and cold steel. 

But we cannot hang an agitator on such grounds ; 
though until we can, these acts of civil war will never 
cease to be. In plain English, the moral responsibility 
rests with Messrs. Tillett, Mann, Burns, Wilson, and 
the rest; yet we can do nothing. ‘They know 
perfectly well that the poor, unlettered fellows whom 
they ‘lead’ are incapable of distinguishing between 
constitutional action’ and utter lawlessness; it is a 
commonplace of the craft that all capitalists are 
sweaters and thieves; the labourer, not being a 
casuist, accepts the statement literally, and feels 
justified in meeting crime with crime. And the 
worst is that, the masses having votes and being in 
power, scarce any one is frank and bold enough to 
speak the truth, whether to leaders or to led. The 
weak-kneed, timorous economist, howbeit he is pain- 
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fully conscious ot the direction in which things are 
moving, is content to sit on the fence; while 
the loud-mouthed journalists who call themselves the 
spokesmen of Labour are bullying poor Common Sense 
out of the feeble being she may have enjoyed. Our very 
life as a trading people depends on our ability to make 
an end of the combination we are at war withal. Yet 
so strong is the delusion, so potent the insanity, that to 
assert that the interests of Capital and Labour are— 
not antagonistic but—identical is to pose as a dealer 
in paradox. Itis plain that, to array Labour against 
Capital in stricken field is to bleed the community 
to death: whichever wins, the nation pays the piper. 
But these pestilent hang-bys of Labour, who live 
by mischief-making on a great scale. and care not 
one jot for the general prosperity, will never admit 
that much. How should they? Such recognition 
were an act of suicide. Every piece of interference 
with an industry means an addition to the great army 
of the unemployed. Pull down prosperity, and no 
union, no agitator, no Parliament is capable of keeping 
up the rate of wages. ‘These truths are gross as a 
mountain, open, palpable. But do these precious 
‘leaders’ preach them? Not they. If they did, there 
would have been no hell at Hull. 

The dispute has narrowed down to so fine a point 
that to go on with it is simple madness. ‘Till the New 
Unionism tried its hand at tyranny, nobody would ever 
have dreamed of questioning the point for which the 
ship-owners are fighting as for bare life. Plainly stated, 
it is no more and no less than freedom of contract. Asa 
matter of common justice, an employer's right to hire 
Labour for what he can get it for is beyond impeach- 
ment. It is a bulwark of trade, and in trying to break 
it down the dockers are wrecking the future of Trades 
Unionism, inasmuch as they are shamefully abusing the 
power of combination. ‘Thus far, that power has had 
opinion on its side. No one questions the right of the 
practitioners of a given industry to refuse to work for 
other than a certain rate of pay. ‘Tne wisdom of such 
a course depends upon one sole consideration: can they 
enforce the conditions essential to success? Obviously 
the unskilled labourer (especially in so dull, unpros- 
perous a year as this of 9:3) is in no position to dictate 
terms. Either his touts have lied,or he has not been 
so badly off, so beggared of the chance of work, for 
years ; and it is surely the grossest civil immorality to 
spunge upon the charitable and yet refuse to work for 
decent wages? As it happens, the ship-owners have 
whole legions of unskilled Labour to fall back upon ; and 
in that consists the hopeless futility of the dockers’ case. 
‘They may assault and batter ; they may wreck trains, 
and fire wood-yards; they may whimper and whine over 
the issue. But they cannot escape defeat. And that is 
why they cleave so stubbornly to their abhorrence of 
Non-Unionists. They would fain establish a system of 
Protection more thorough and tyrannical than ever 
was used to keep up the price of wheat. They insist 
upon Free ‘Trade in corn: though a national industry 
should perish rather than the cost of bread should be a 
fraction more. ‘They will fight Free ‘Trade in labour to 
the last gasp; though, in fighting it they are inflicting 
irreparable loss upon a national industry—and upon 
themselves. Much is being said about class-selfish- 
ness, and at Hul! (no doubt) the ship-owners are 
fighting chiefly for their own hand. But is it not 
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abundantly evident that mass-selfishness not only 
outdoes class-selfishness, but also has the disadvantage 
of being incomparably stupid? ‘The Hall strikers, who 
are capitalists in comparison to the absolute Have-nots, 
are heeling them down ruthlessly ; they are doing their 
best to ruin their employers ; and far from profiting 
themselves, they are strangling out of being such poor 
chance of prosperity as they may once have had. And 
yet they have not stoned their ‘leaders’ in the streets! 


IN SOUNDINGS 


‘ J] DY the mark five !* clear rang the warning cry ; 
) The leadsman pauses on the cast 

Suspense, and questioning sceks the Captain's eye, 
As who should say—* Is danger overpast ?’ 

But he, wide glaring, doomed the luries’ prey, 
Forgotten every prescient art 

Wherewith he wont to interrogate the way, 
Defics the Fates, and trampies on the chart. 


O God, be with the ship to us so dear, 
And wind her from this labyrinth of fear ! 


THE PROSPECTS OF LITERATURE 
\I" ARTHUR BALFOUR and Mr. Harrison 
A 


join hands in a common pessimism. Modern 
literature, said the Leader of the Opposition at the 
Literary Fund dinner, is in a situation of interesting 
failure. He is himself a fervent admirer of the 
eighteenth century, and had he given reason for his 
faith and upheld the cause of tradition against the 
prophets of innovation, we should have listened to 
his treatise with respect, perhaps with enthusiasm. 
But he did no such thing. He was content to 
point out that while an appreciation of literature 
is universal, while the craft of letters is pursued 
with a keener zest, a better technique than ever before, 
the age is barren of great men. Even this opinion 
must be received with reserve. ‘Tennyson died but 
yesterday, and with the recent loss of so great a poet, 
shall we deplore the collapse of literature? For the 
rest, our contemporaries are so near to us that we 
cannot see them in a right perspective. Criticism 
must at its best be tentative; and it were not 
surprising if in a hundred years, when the 
myriad copy-mongers who now ‘bulk large ’"—to 
use their own despised formula—in the publishers’ 
lists are gone and forgotten, the present generation 
claimed the admiration of many to whom 1850 will 
seem a blank year. However, this is but a side issue, 
and Mr. Balfour's attitude is unmistakably the attitude 
of the sanguine pessimist, if the phrase be not a 
contradiction. ‘The literature of to-day he finds 
meritorious and tiresome. Yet he is of good hope 
for the morrow, believing that our manifold experi- 
ment, our ceaseless hankering after the thing that is 
new, will lead to imperishable glory. The studios 
of Paris, he suggests, are so full of zeal and earnest- 
ness, of knowledge and dexterity, that we should be 
on the very verge of a great artistic revival. And 
he would apply a similar reasoning to literature, and 
argue that the energy and industry of to-day, 
misdirected as they are, cannot but result in a future 
triumph. Here there is a manifest confusion of 
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idcas. Ingenuity and information do not go to the 
making of a man of genius. A thousand students 
may surprise a thousand pedestrian instructors. 
Pointilliste may strive with Vibriste, Symboliste 
and Scintilliste may come to blows. But to no 
purpose, ‘There is the joy of combat in the battle 
of the Schools, and yet the deftest trial can lead 
nowhither, until it be lifted out of the region of experi- 
ment. Indeed, as Mr. Balfour admits, the only thing 
needfui for art or for literature is the advent of the 
But what has his advent to do with 
the zeal and open-mindedness of his lesser contempo- 
Ife is bound by no laws that are not too 
subtle for decipherment. He may be born into an 
alien civilisation, and is commonly in open conflict 
with his age. ‘To suggest that all that is needed to 
mould the forces of our time into great literature is a 
man of genius is to enunciate the most flagrant 
platitude. 


man of genius. 


raries ? 


Herein the world always occupies the 
same position. Literature may never demand aught 
else for its resurrection than a man of genius. 
What has gone before is nothing, and neither 
education nor the Democracy, neither a population 
fed fat on T7t-Bits nor a whole army of 
poigs, can advance the march of 
genius. ‘The tail is not wont to wag the dog, and 
neither Homer nor Shakespeare, neither Milton nor 
Poe, proceeded from the activity which surrounded 


hinder or 


them. ‘They came, and the world was no more the 
same. ‘They influenced others, but they were the pro- 
duct not of their our own small generation but of all 
time. Mr. Balfour was guilty either of a platitude or 
of a confused idea. If he would say no more than 
that great literature demands a great writer, should 
he not have shrunk in horror from this obviousness ? 
If,on the other hand, he detect in the age the signs 
of approaching genius, should he not clarify his vision, 
and recognise that as genius is above the Jaw, so also it 
defies explanation ? 

But when he claims support for the Literary Fund, 
Literature 
is one of the arts which, as Mr. Balfour urged, is not 
Rather it is not 
lor the mob, which 


we are in complete agreement with him. 


rewarded in proportion to its merits. 
rewarded at all, save by accident. 
is educated under threat of imprisonment, and which 
regards printed matter as a mere soporific, is not likely 
to admire aught save snippets of sensation or cheap 
humour. ‘The Authors’ Society has told the world with 
painful persistency that the end of literature is the 
making ef money. 


We may acknowledge, without whining or 


Now this is a most pernicious 
falsehood. 
regret, that the heaping-up of gold is not even a secondary 
A man of letters must live and 
would, in Utopia, be provided with a modest com- 


aim of literature. 
petence. But he seeks and finds pleasure in creation 
and even on grounds of economy might be content 
to drive a less ostentatious gig than is the birth- 
right of the stock-jobber. ‘If we were to endeavour 
to estimate literary merit, said Mr. Balfour, 
‘by the amount of remuneration given by the 
publishers to the authors, I suppose that the leaders 
of our literary academy, if we had a_ literary 
academy, would be the gentlemen who produce 
arithmetics for schools or tracts for the great societies.’ 
And he might have added the manufacturers of slop- 
fiction or the purveyors of the New Humour. But 
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neither the arithmeticians nor the novelists, neither the 
New Humourists nor the tractarians have ought in 
common with literature. And as it is the fashion of 
the hour to confuse art with material splendour, Mr. 
Balfour has conferred a conspicuous service upon litera- 
ture by asserting with circumstance and to a literary 
audience that in literature at least the best work does 
not receive the greatest remuneration. 


PACKING THE BENCH 


()" course the true Gladstonian wishes that magis- 
trates had never been invented, chiefly because 
they interfere with the poacher’s success in business 
and have been known to punish as a thief the man 
who steals pheasants’ eggs. But since there are and 
must be magistrates, the true Gladstonian desires that 
every magistrate should be a true Gladstonian like 
himself. Unfortunately the bench is not elective. So 
the order bas gone forth at sundry times and seasons by 
the mouth of Alpheus Cleophas Morton, M.P., that Mr. 
Gladstone's understrappers should reward the faithful 
party-hack and provide against the exercise of laws 
which bear heavily upon the true Gladstonian conscience. 
Since August last Lord Herschell has been flooding 
the magistracy with the faithful of the boroughs: and he 
would, if the majority of the Commons fell in with the 
opinions of the said Alpheus Cleophas, upset the existing 
method of appointment in the counties. Already he 
has not done badly: of 435 new magistrates all but 
thirty-two are Gladstonians, and these thirty-two are 
described as working-men. Mr. Bryce has done even 
better. As Chancellor of the Duchy he has wrested 
the right of appointment from the Lord Lieutenant of 
Lancashire, in whom it had been vested by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s orders—when Lord Sefton was ‘a strong Liberal’ 
—and 118 of his new justices are Gladstonians : all but 
three of the remaining twenty-seven being the nominees 
Yet Mr. Bryce has often 
announced how completely the Lancashire magistrates 


of the Labour party. 


fulfil his ideal of the judicial virtues. 

This impudent perversion of justice could not go 
The Duke of St. Albans gave Lord 
Herschell an opportunity of explaining his policy one 
night last week. But Lord Herschell was Joth to 
trouble the House with a long speech, and (like the 


unchallenged. 


undergraduate in the story), instead of discussing the 
question at issue, he explained his views of Liberal 
Unionism in Birmingham, and larded his remarks 
The Lords 
retain some of the courtesies of life, and the Chancellor 
was let off more easily than he deserved. Mr. Bryce, 
however, was brought to bay. 

Until 1586, Lord Sefton had appointed fifty- five Con- 
servatives to every forty-five Liberals—and Lord Sefton 
is, and always has been,a Liberal. Since Mr. Gladstone 
set the masses against the classes but twenty per cent. of 
the justices have been Gladstonians, ‘The reason is that 
it is extremely difficult to find a person possessed of the 
requisite qualification who is also a Gladstonian ; and 
the few sufficiently wealthy Gladstonians are generally 
rich pariahs who introduce politics into the administra- 
sion of justice. Hitherto the bench has been clear 
of the political taint. Now the Radicals are crying 
out for a lower qualification in order that the 
village Cleon may sit upon the village poacher, 


with pleasantries about political purity. 
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and dissent from the judgment of the other magistrates. 
This outcry for a ‘representation’ of both parties is 
not altogether political. The people who raise it do 
not fear the horrors of the American system of 
popularly elected judges, because they hold popular 
election to be an antidote to any sort of evil 
whatsoever. ‘They desire—as Mr. Bryce owns— 
that the laws respecting the plundering of coverts 
and illegal fishing in streams, the licensing laws, 
with the laws relating to right of way should be 
administered feebly or not at all. In fact, like true 
Gladstonians, they purpose to dodge the statutes 
they cannot repeal. ‘Therefore is there the stronger 
need that Conservatives should insist upon justice 
being faithfully administered, and resist every attempt 
to pack the bench with the sworn enemies of law. 
K:ven the village poacher should understand that his 
true friends are not those who, taking game as vermin, 
remove temptation and opportunity at once, but 
those who, continuing to preserve game as a form of 
property, give him a chance of continuing his nocturnal 
practices. 


THE UNPROTECTED MALE 
\ R. H. P. HUGHES is a Nonconformist and a 


Radical ; his sister is « Churchwoman and a 
Conservative; and his loyalty is such that, to make 
out a case for his sister, he has not hesitated to accuse 
his co-religionists of persecution, and thereby damnnify 
the course of action which a certain Nonconformist 
clique is bent upon pursuing against a certain Church. 
It is by no means a pretty quarrel, as it stands. You 
have an arch-keeper of the Nonconformist Conscience 
cursing his brethren for a most inopportune indulgence 
in the common works and ways of Nonconformity. 
You have the objects of his malediction—or some 
of them—pretending that he is a liar, for they 
are none of his kidney, but good Churchmen, and 
he knows nothing at all about it. You have 
the College of Bangor in a state of frenzy 
because two young _ persons of opposite sexes, 
being unchaperoned, spent half an hour together 
on the same bench in a public garden. You have a 
lady's reputation gone to pigs and whistles, a professor 
accused of professing subjects not in the curriculum, 
a college hall shut up and sterilised, no end of letters 
to The Times, a world of bad blood and bitter feeling, 
and the sheerest madness. All on account of—nothing ! 
Nothing, that is, except that young men are young 
men, and young women are young women; and no 
amount of algebra or dynamics or Greek verbs will 
make them anything else. ‘The theory that they can, 
and will, meet day after day, and in no case dream of 
anything but Greek verbs or dynamics or algebra, 
appears to be one on which educational authorities are 
content to build; but for other than educational 
authorities it is one that will not hold water. ‘The 
essential facts of nature are as they were of old, and the 
belief that if you throw young people of apposite sexes 
into daily propinquity they will ever remain content 
with the practice of Homer and the higher mathematics, 
may be so very largely exampled from the history of 
the human race that, to most of us, it seems imbecile n >t 
to abide by it, as by an article of faith and an eteraal 
principle of conduct. 
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To dot the i’s of the question : every woman attend- 
ing lectures with young men day after day, must be so 
plain and so well-stricken in years that no man shall 
look upon her with desire, and withal so austere of 
heart and mind that she will bear herself unto her 
neighbours even as the East wind to the tender blooms 
of spring—(and who shall answer for either opposite 
at such a pass 7) —or history will certainly repeat itself. 
That is the inevitable; that is the experience of the 
race; they that have to do with the higher 
education of women must lay their account thereby ; 
and this is precisely what they have not done. <At 
Bangor a winter’s work has been lost because the whole 
place falls to wrangling and scolding and suspecting 
over an incident which was normal and right, and 
should instantly have been recognised as normal and 
right. At St. Andrews, where the experiment was tried 
this year for the first time, the same sort of thing is 
said to have interfered most seriously with—not work, 
for the Scots student must read or starve, but—golf. 
In Edinburgh, where it is equally new, an unfortunate 
youth was rusticated for a prank that would have 
passed unnoted but for the discovery (by an evening 
paper) of a tremendous scandal no girl-student knew 
anything at all about. But at the best of times and 
at the top of things it must be admitted that mixed 
classes are not an unmixed good. Boys will be boys, 
be the girls never so learned : they will lark, they will 
write sonnets to a certain eyebrow, they will fall in love. 
Why else did the wisdom of our ancestors decree that, 
between seventeen and twenty-one they should be 
segregated from the distractions of soft society? ‘The 
plain truth is that woman may be every jot as capable of 
profiting by a University education as her rival ; 
she may take no harm from attending lectures 
with him; she may derive a world of learning ef 
preterea nil from the prelections of young unmarried 
Professors; indeed, she has passed her word that 
she—not only may but—will, and in this way has 
coaxed and rustled her way into Universities and 
Collges not a few. The point is that our ancestors were 
infinitely wiser than ourselves, in that they recognised 
that woman is essentially a Marrying Animal, and 
insisted therefore on the segregation of the feebler 
sex. ‘That is to say, it is the young unmarried Pro- 
fessor who needs protection, and if woman is to have the 
run of existing Colleges and Universities, then nothing 
is left for it but to build and endow new seats of 
learning for men only. Otherwise .. .! 

It was once proposed that St. Andrews should be 
turned into a University for women; and Scotland 
arose in arms at the thought. But it would have been 
better to have destroyed the identity of her most 
ancient school than to have made both St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh the epicenes they are. So far, happily, 
Newnham and Girton have been efficient safety-valves 
for Oxford and Cambridge. But it cannot be long 
now ere the wild women of both sexes will have their 
daughters Fellows of Trinity or Canons (why not 7) of 
Christchurch. Certain Scottish Universities, with this 
unhappy place in Wales, are object-lessons not to be 
‘lichtlied” with impunity. In point of fact, it is high 
time that we take their warning strongly to heart, and 
elect to hold fast by that arrangement (of separate 
colleges) in which Oxford and Cambridge and Glasgow 
have thus far found salvation. 
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MODERN MEN 
COUNT VON CAPRIVI 


neat LEO VON CAPRIVI de Caprera de Monte- 
cuculli is the first nobody in Europe. When he sat 
down in the Chancery of Bismarck no one knew anything 
about him except that he had been Chief of the Staff of 
the 10th Army Corps in the War, and that he had com- 
manded at Stettin and Berlin and Metz and Hanover, 
which was very much what everybody else had done. 
Afterwards people discovered that his arms were, 
quarterly, a ram rampant with a green nettle-leaf and a 
gold lion on a green hill: an escutcheon of which even a 
Chancellor has no need to feel shame. Also he was a 
General and an Admiral in one. And he had that last 
infirmity of noble politicians : he was an excellent adminis- 
trator though he had no character. Such a combination 
won him golden opinions from every one. Bismarck met 
him in a railway carriage, fifteen years back, when he was 
a stripling of forty. As the train stopped at Berlin the 
Chancellor said: ‘1 have often wondered who is to be 
my successor; today I have seen him.’ And he had. 

It was an expansive moment when he made his first 
speech to the Landtag. Now that Prince Bismarck had 
sought much-needed rest, there would be more elbow 
room for the aspiring legislator of every party. There 
was to be a new heaven and a new earth, and no more 
official press. ‘We shall take the good’—these were 
his golden words—‘no matter whence or from whom 
it comes. Everybody cheered, especially the Radicals, 
who, Radicalwise, were stuffed to the throat with good, 
if they could only find an outlet for it. But there was 
another factor in the State which every one forgot, 
and that, by the grace of God, was Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
And he introduced two small improvements into the 
Chancellor's formula. First, he, Wilhelm—a man who 
will go anywhere and do nothing —was to take the good, 
and his loyal servant the bad ; secondly, there was only 
one source from which any good worth considering was 
likely to come. And that, again by the grace of God, 
was Kaiser Wilhelm II. And whereas in Bismarck’s day 
Kanzler had spelt Kaiser, Kaiser now began to spell 
Kanzler. It was a change from one autocracy to another. 
Or rather, it was the institution of a bifureate government : 
the Kaiser was to rule autocratically, the Chance!lor 
constitutionally, To the Kaiser fell the lot of formulating 
schemes for the regeneration of the world; to the 
Chancellor that of getting a Parliamentary majority to 
support them. 


The game was played on this principle : heads the Kaiser 


wins, tails the Chancellor loses, ‘That was the first condi 


tion of his glory. The second was the composition of 


the Reichstag, in which the Kaiser, personally, took no 
interest. Bismarck had ruled through the Cartel: on 


the Conservatives, the country party and the backbone of 


the nation, he could always depend; while the National 
Liberals were always ready to vote for him when the 
Catholics of the Centre voted against, and vice versd. As 
either of the two parties, added to the Conservatives, gave 
a Government majority, the arrangement was obviously a 
convenient one, Bismarck had found it straightforward 
work to command a majority because he had a straight- 
forward policy. In internal affairs he had two principles : 
the first, ‘I like the Conservative party, and especially the 
country gentlemen who farm their own land and live on 
it’; the second, ‘ The Social Democrats I do not count as 
Germans.’ He clung fast to both, and they tided him 
over every obstacle. But Caprivi found himself at a double 
disadvantage. The Cartel had lost its majority in the 
election of ’90; and, even if it had not done so, he could 
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no longer claim its aid, for no party would follow the 
St. Vitus’s dance which Caesar takes for energy. Each 
new question demanded a new combination. The 
Chancellor had to live from hand to mouth: he took his 
principle from his Kaiser and his party wherever he 
could get it. It was a position that yawned for a great 
parliamentarian; it was filled by a most capable ad- 
ministrator. 

The tragi-comedy began with a popular phase. No 
more official press, no more prosecution of the unofficial 
press : also, 1:0 more imprisonment for Socialists ; but the 
greatest Labour show on earth personally conducted by 
His Majesty! So the manufacturers of Westphalia were 
alienated, and the Socialists were not conciliated. True, 
they were left free to bicker among themselves, but the 
split was inconsiderable, and ‘ Our programme and the 
common foe, said Liebknecht, ‘keep us together, and 
the foe is the old one.’ The next move was a sop to 
the Radicals—the commercial treaties with the central 
powers. That alienated the country Conservatives and 
conciliated the Radicals not a whit: Eugen Richter poured 
out his Manchester philippics as turbidly as ever. Two- 
thirds of the Cartel were gone, and then came the 
Prussian Schools Bill for religious education—a scheme 
to allure the Clericals. It was not Caprivi’s ; no project 
ever was. It was invented by Baron Zedlitz, a gentle- 
man of quality who had shown such statesmanship on the 
Silesian County Council that he was made Minister of 
Education in Prussia; and it was bitterly opposed, though 
Caprivi put a bold face on the matter. The National 
Liberals shrieked themselves hoarse with impious horror, 
Here was the Kulturkampf annihilated, and the country 
handed over to the Inquisition! A _ resolution was 
passed condemning the religious clauses. Zedlitz re- 
signed, The Kaiser, deserting his Almighty protégé in 
the hour of need, suddenly remembered that he had to 
shoot at Hubertusstock. He had recently informed his 
people that those dissatisfied with his presidential care 
might emigrate, but in the true spirit of a self-sacrificing 
monarch he preferred to emigrate himself. And the 
Chancellor, left alone, with a political gaucherie nothing 
short of genius, withdrew the Bill im ¢éofo without an 
effort at amendment. The Kaiser, having finished his 
shooting, came back in hot anger against his pusillani- 
mous Chancellor. Here were three heaven-born designs, 
rejuvenating successively the industrial, commercial, and 
religious civilisations of his day, all received with black 
ingratitude! What wonder if Caprivi wanted to 
resign? Here, for his part, were three attempts to win 
over three parties in the State; and all had failed, all 
had made enemies of fast friends! In this case the 
Ultramontanes, on whose behalf the Bill was drawn, were 
the most furious of all. And, as Bismarck’s Hamburgische 
Nachrichten pointed out, the Radicals had no need to do 
more than yelp at the Government from a distance, 
for they saw it was committing suicide. Already it had 
been defeated more than once in the Reichstag. But 
Caprivi was not allowed toresign. He was wanted for yet 
another piece of martyrdom—for the Army Bill: did not 
his views just square with the Kaiser's? So the comedy of 
the ram rampant and the stinging-nettle had to be played 
out a fourth time. There was the same patriotism, there 
was the same loyalty to His Majesty ; and therewith the 
same stolid refusal to turn a single vote, the same defeat, 
and the same surrender after. 

It is pathetic, on account of the man’s character, 
He has no independence, but he has much _ personal 
dignity. He is a slave to duty, which means to the Kaiser. 
His life is simple: he finds no use for those state-rooms in 
the Palace which Bismarck found too small. His speech is 
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peculiarly frank and manly. He endears himself to all who 
know him by the unaffected way in which he smokes a china 
pipe and the grace with which he carries a gallon of beer ; 


while as a statesman he is become the laughing-stock of 


Europe—or would be if Europe occasionally remembered 
his existence, for the sole reason that he can never be quite 
sure whether he is Premier or Vizier. He sits behind the 
Ministerial table in the Reichstag, but it never occurs to 
him that he need do more than command it. It disobeys, 
and then he begins to obey it in turn. ‘I have never 
been conscious of any change of front while I have had 
the honour to stand here,’ said the good man lately, 
and it is quite possible that he has not. But every one 
else has. He began with the evangel of liberty for the 
press—and editors are fined for commenting on the actions 
of subalterns in the army ; with no official newspapers—and 
he has been fulminating in the Nord Deutsche for years; with 
liberty of opinion—and certainly you may now carry a 
red flag in the streets, under certain restrictions. But the 
Government is not less harsh than it wont to be, it has 
only ceased to be strong. 

Thus he has tumbled down from depth to depth, and 
now he hangs over the abyss. The Army Bill was 
not his: but he will have to take the consequences 
of its defeat. How is he to save himself? Accept the 
compromise of the amiable von Bennigsen? But if 
the Reichstag or the country rejects the whole increase 
in the army it will reject two-thirds; if it swallows 
the Bennigsen proposition it will swallow the whole 
Coalesce with the Centre? But the Centre is splitting in 
two and he could not even get one-half of it without 
sickening the National Liberal Conscience. Dissolve 
then, and appeal to the country? That was what Bismarck 
did when the Army Bill of ’87 was thrown out, and he got 
an enormous majority. But ’ 93 is not ‘87, just in the 
measure that Caprivi is not Bismarck. The Government 
is discredited by the helpless vacillation of the last three 
sessions. Its staunchest supporters, the insulted Conser- 
vatives, have drowned their sorrows in Anti-Semitism. 
The plutocrat National Liberals of the Rhineland are sti’ 
gnashing their teeth at the new taxation and electoral 
laws. And the Radicals and Socialists, having been 
allotted an inch, are waiting for the inevitable ell. Only 
a State equipped at all points can allow itself the luxury of 
a Liberal Government. And unless the Germans are more 
patriotic than their legislators there are but two roads before 
the German Kanzler. Either he will let the Bill drop and 
leave Germany a prey to France or dissolve the Reichstag, 
bid Article 70 of the Constitution go hang, and pass the 
law by Imperial edict. Of course, if it were Bismarck .. .! 
But it is not. 


A DEALERS’ PAINTER 


\ EISSONIER is a_ superstition, and the costliest 
4 superstition of the century. Fortune smiled upon 
his birth and endowed him with a perfect genius for money- 
making. His ‘ prices’ were colossal, and from the first 
the millionaires of Chicago flocked to buy. This canvas 
is (or was) worth its weight in gold: that one would 
remain unsold until it were covered with an inch of 
sovereigns; the hairs in every horse’s tail were 
numbered and assessed at a comfortable price. The 
pig-sticker from the far West might have asked 
himself the question: Why pay £10,000 for a painted 
horse when you can buy the real article for £100? 
But he refrained, and there was still a demand 
for Meissonier at sporting prices. Even when his master- 
pieces were unappreciated the misfortune was straightway 
converted to advertisement, and the painter, at any rate, 
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did not suffer. Indeed, so astonishing is his fame that 
‘ How much did it fetch ?’ is on every tongue. And you 
may be sure that this curiosity of price means the very 
solid pudding of a vulgar success. But posterity asks 
awkward questions, and Meissonier’s place will not be 
settled by the voice of his buyers. 

It is pleasant indeed, to pose as a Mvwcenas of the arts ; 
and if you have money enough, the rest is easy. But even 
your Mecenas demands a something in exchange for his 
dollars, and Meissonier gave him the solidest of stick-jaw. 
The cowboy with millions must patronise the finer arts 


of sculpture and painting if he would not be out of 


the fashion; yet he is confronted at the outset by a 
serious difficulty. He does not know the language of art, 
and the tongue of Hellas makes the same impression 
upon his intellect as the masterpieces of the ages. And 
then Meissonier came along, and by dint of suppressing 
the symbolism of his art, by dint of stating his ‘message’ 
in the boldest, plainest terms, he made an_ easy 
victim of the aspiring millionaire. The artist’s name was 
French—an excellent start; and then to the least en- 
lightened cow-puncher it was plain what it all meant. 
Horse and man were alike unmistakable. You might 
almost guess the pedigree of the one, and there could be 
no mistake as to the age, the weight, the regiment of the 
other. ‘ Look at his buttons,’ cries the enthusiastic 
owner, ‘you can count every one of them. And as the 
functions of oil-paint and the kodak are not always con- 
fused, the advantage of a superficial accuracy was invaluable 
to the author of ‘1807.’ But information is not what we 
expect from an artist, and the very praise which has been 
lavished upon Meissonier is proof of his deplorable 
deficiency. There is no peculiar merit in the statement 
of a proposition, in the presentation of a facet. ‘The worth 
and beauty of an aspect or of an idea depend upon 
qualities which have naught to do with truth. He that 
hath something to say but is deprived of the gift of 
individual expression, were better advised if he held 
his tongue. Now Meissonier could only express the 
common facts of life by a method within the reach of 
the least accomplished among painters. — His industry 
was greater than Frith’s, maybe, but not his talent. 
His language was the plain prose of ledger and day- 
book, and he turned it to such an account as would 
not have shamed the opulent stock-broker. You are 
not surprised that his effects of mimicry are so admir 
ably obtained: you wonder, rather, that they should be 
obtained at all. The result is legerdemain, the triumph 
of one who balances a needle on his nose or walks the 
tight-rope with ease and composure. Meissonier endea- 
voured to present the literalness of life on canvas. But 
painting is a representative art, and the facts of life, before 
they become the material of art, must be sifted, selected, 
even translated, into the language of another medium. 
Of the subtleties and suggestions of his craft Meissonier 
knew nothing. It was no delight to him to express the 
Visible world in paint. The treatment of bis mediam 
had no charm for him. He could produce the false 
semblance of a horse or a coat—false because art and 
nature are not the same; but he had small interest in 
beauty, and no care whatever for the handling and the 
style which are the essence of painting. Oul, water- 
colour, black-and-white, came all alike to him; and he 
succeeded in being completely undistinguished in all 
three. Whatever his method, he was most anxious to 
leave nothing to the imagination: he would realise his 
scene and his accessories with such fidelity that, while 
no connoisseur would ever exclaim before its beauty, 
the least instructed capitalist would be certain to ac- 
knowledge that the resemblance was lifelike and irre- 
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sistible. 
had no charm for him. His ‘finish’ was irreproachable, 


He was an expert in uniforms, though colour 


though when all was done the result was merely vulgar 
and inferming. There are false accents in his every corner, 
and his composition is generally fortuitous. But his 
surface is always licked smooth and clean, his touch has 
the littleness and surety which the people love, and the 
pedants of the future may even esteem these miniatures 
invaluable records of costume and equipment. 

Here is no small achievement, and yet a greater 
was Meissonier’s. To have convinced the moneyed 
ignorant that in buying his works they were not only 
making a prudent investment, but laying up for them- 
selves the treasure of wise patronage, was an unexamplcd 
triumph. And that he did all this and more is plain 
to the most casual visitor at the hushed and oppressive 
gallery in the Haymarket. 


CELLARS 


N?! to have a cellar is derogatory to the dignity of 
1 man, Yet it is notable that, while every petty 
clerk or budding draper clamours for a bath-room, not one 
in a thousand will insist upon his wine-vault ; and so it 
comes to pass that Jerry the master-builder squeezes a new- 
style tepidarium into every one of his vulgar thirty- 
pounders, and the million, which would be clean, but is 
nol, flocks to wash therein. Yet is a hole under the stairs, 
or the divided honour of the larder held good enough 
depositing ground for the counterfeit presentments which 
-—with the Lower Upper-Middles—do duty for Chateau 
Margaux and Sandeman’s vintage ports. Apart from senti- 
ment, which should hallow the Cellar no less than the 
boudoir, these people ignore the absolute necessity fora fit 
and proper wine-place ; and they are not a few who, like 
the sometime student of Gray’s Inn, keep their wine under 
their beds (with the subtle plea that so it will be drunk 
the faster), or imitate that undergraduate who enter- 
tained a cask of beer by his bedside in case he might 
wake o' nights and feel athirst. But of such men we 
can seldom look for good wine ; so it were idle to expect 
they should be duly considered in this matter, though 
there be few wines, and they the headiest, that can 
endure indifferent cellarage. Not even the perfect 
affinity which is the attribute of Hock, nor the brandied 
sinews of Port, can prevent their owners from being thus 
lamentably undone. While as for your delicate French 
wines their portion is ruin, and the red precedes the 
white on the road to hell. It is not every one, and least 
of all a Londoner or town man, who can scoop him a 
cellar under the living rock, which is the true matrix for 
the development of good wine ; but you will find no finer 
hold than that which lies deep, some forty to fifty feet, as 
the soil allows, without excess of moisture, nor with any 
opening save one to the north alone. In populous cities 
pent the least you should insist on is a chamber in 
stone or brick, contrived at such a depth as will secure an 
even temperature all the year round. Let it not be 
subject to the fickleness of the outer air; for in truth nor 
rain, nor drought, nor heat, nor cold, nor temporal things, 
nor things celestial, should vex the contents of your storied 
urns. If so be that you can have double doors, see to it 
that they are there, this one some four feet behind that 
other; so that the outer being closed ere the inner be 
set wide, one equal temperature of fifty degrees may be 
achieved, week in week out, throughout the ages. It 
is the habit of man to curse his wine-merchant for sending 
another wine than that he sampled : yet it is very often not 
his wine-merchant but his cellarage that has played the 
knave, and has given him the worst end of a bargain. 
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It is not less than marvellous that a good glass of wine is 
ever ours in town, for the urban cellar is not often ven- 
tilated, so that foul air and rank mists still penetrate 
through cracks and fissures in the brickwork. We can 
keep our neighbour out of our dining-room, but we cannot 
barricade our cellars against his atmosphere. These, for 
the most part, are run out beneath the street; the 
never-ending flow of trathe keeps up a perpetual per- 
turbation over our stacks of bottles, as over the engaging 
Williams ‘drives for ever the uproar of unresting London’, 
so that our wine, being never utterly reposed, is never 
wholly clarified. Moreover, unless our walls and our floors 
be damp enough, our corks will grow thin, and the wood 
of darling vat or cherished cask contract and gape; and 
the essence, the animula, within escapes; and the New 
Humourist is there to talk of whines from the wood. 
On the other hand, an excess of moisture breedeth 
mildew, which warps for wrong and rottenness the all- 
too susceptible cork. Thrice happy he, in truth, who 
can keep two cellars (as who should say a twin orchid 
house), the cool one for his more delicate exotics, his 
clarets, and his dry champagnes, the other for his more 
luxuriant growths, his vins de liqueur, his madeiras, sherries, 
ports! In this second chamber he may clap on an extra 
ten degrees and no harm done. For it must ever be 
borne in mind that wine is no mere fluid, but is informed 
with sensitiveness and has a most incomparable soul. 
There should not be so muchas a key-hole for the random 
gust of sewer gas ; no squalid waft of cabbage-water should 
ever whiff it to these secret shrines. In well-regulated 
houses even the beer-cellar is kept distinct from the 
palace of the grape ; for it is a law of conduct with the 
true drinker that you shall not vulgarise your wines by so 
much as suffering them to neighbour with the  baser 
potables. Procu/, O procul / Hence, far hence let beer and 
stout and cider and such hob-nailed minor prophets be 
removed ! 

And, then, the bins and the mode of storage— what 
The shelves 
should be of stone or of brick, but of wood—never. No 


colossal opportunities are here for error ! 


thickness of lime can wholly whitewash wood: no ferment- 
able material, no acid, no liquor in a state of acetous 
agitation may enter the cellars of the blest. Above all, 
you shall flee from the spell of sawdust—the Millwood of 
the prentice householder, the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of the idiot butler, For sawdust, if you only leave it 
long enough, breeds the creeping thing, and in decay it 
generates a gas no wine of delicate parts may breathe and 
live. I.aths of wood, or still better, slips of earthenware 
or terra-cotta, alone should keep the crystal palace apart ; 
or you may imbed your happiness in quartz sand well 
washed in fresh water, in which wise you shall escape the 
outer darkness and enter upon the kingdom of light. 
Also remember that ‘ A wine-cellar too hot or cold Murders 
wine before ‘tis old’; and be your own cellarman, A 
waitress, being a woman, cares nothing about wine, and 
knows still less. A butler either cares about wine, or 
does not. If he do, he drinks it; if he don't, he gives it 
away. Yet if choose you must between Scylla and Charybdis, 
at any cost refrain from Scylla, for it is better that 
a bottle should be drunk than that two should be given 
away. And let your cellar be a pattern of neatness, so 
that yourself can descend thereunto with pleasure, and 
conduct your friend with pride. Let it not be littered with 
the straw wigwams which protected the bottles ere yet you 
drew them into your own ensheltering pale. Remove those 
garish papers of primrose yellow and cold, hard magenta 
which shrouded the taper elegance of the hocks or the 
mighty bulks of the giant guardsmen of Champagne ; and 
drill their wearers with precision, for henceforth they are 
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to be your Yeomen of the Guard, and not one of them but 
will quicken you with some bright jest or troll you off some 
score of merry songs. A brave tenant is worth a noble 
home ; see you that he gets it. Let all be in order and 
in place: as in the heaven above so in the earth beneath. 
There is none to dispute that all wines have a body, these 
Titanic and huge, those of more lissome build. Whatever 
their physical constitution, yours be it to maintain the 
You 
will find that though there be many dreams in a flagon of 
Burgundy, they are not of the stuff that common dreams 


are made on, and that you can interpret them or let 


existence of the soul and the imagination in them. 


them slip past you into thin air, according as you house 
your liquor well or ill. Place it in squalid tenements 
and among bare surroundings, and it will speak squalor, 
and breathe base thoughts and low ideas. But place it 
in the palace that is its due, and the world shall find that 
when you go down into the bowels of the parish for a 
bottle, you bring up far more than a mere quantum of 
drink, 

For the rest, let one simple rule prevail. Avoid the 
advertising vintner as you would the Devil, and hie you 
only to that fine old crusted, long matured varicty 
as the Old Fashioned Wine-Merchant. J/e 
look after the buyer: it is for the buyer to look after 
the cellar. This reads like a verbal jest, no doubt ; but it 
is a profound truth. 


known will 


OF THE WEDDING GARMENT 


PRIL is the mating month, and of marrying and 
giving in marriage there has this year been as much 

as ever. And it is seen that the day of the simple 
wedding is done. It was a result of the ‘plain skirt.’ 
Woman thought well to make believe that she adored 
simplicity ; and the quiet wedding was counted a great 
The 
brief but dreary ; and the wedding of to-day is gorgeous 
as it ought to be. ‘C’est toujours la méme_ chose,’ 
Deéjazet used to say, ‘et pourtant ¢a fait toujours plaisir.’ 
They are all alike, these weddings, and they are all 
uncommon gay. This month there has been a special 
display of charming gowns, them 
tinguished by the presence of much individual taste. 
A ‘white wedding’ on the grand scale is a pleasing in- 
novation: given your sunshine, and ‘tis prettier far than 
any bal blanc that was ever achieved. 


gain—as in a financial sense it was. dream was 


some of dis- 


All sorts and con- 
ditions of exquisite old lace (begged, borrowed, or stolen 
for the occasion), a most ingenious choice of blossoms, the 
dazzle of diamonds, the sheen of pearls, made the last one 
something torecall while memory holdsherseat. The historic 
lace was worn with great distinction and effect: for the 
fashion of the day lends itself admirably to the réhaussement 
of precious fabrics, and it is well to make the most of our 
braveries and our time—for the night cometh when neither 
will serve. 

One bride’s robe was a mass of elaborate but taking 
detail, largely of traditional orange-blossom, hand-wrought 
in silver embroidery, with foliage in palest green; 
skirt and bodice were a modish heaven of exquisite rose 
point ; there was a deep silver fringe with little silver 
drops. The array of bridesmaids, clothed in white samite, 
shining, beautiful, with bunches of lilies of the valley and 
diamond buttons, just failed, and no more, to outbrave the 
principal. At this and other weddings the general gowning 
was marked by richness or beauteousness or both. Indeed, 
it would be hard to look undesirable with this year’s choice 


of textures and colours. Never was seen such an armoury 


of shaded vorlés flecked over with designs; silk grena- 
dines, black and coloured, figured and plain ; fabrics 
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opaque and faint transparencies ; mohairs, shot crépons, 
lovely galons, enchanting trimmings! ‘They may be had 
for the asking—and the rest. And the dessous is no whit 
less rich and strange and magical. O happy, happy fair! 
A vision of perfect loveliness (tailored, that is) was 
realised by one (a daughter of Dukes, to speak by the 
card) vestured in a shot mauve voi/é with certain velvets, 
differing but a little in hue from the idée mére of the whole 
costume, laid on in such wise that the pen of the 
readiest writer might tremble and turn and decline its 
office of description. The shoulders were spanned by a 
web of fairy lace, and the hems and the dessous were 
touched with something iridescent and fluttering ; hose 
and shoon led up to a thing in head-gear like a tiny 
castle in the air (just visible and no more !) with a glint of 
golden straw and an airy star-y-pointing, flame-coloured 
spray. And how it was held together none but a magician 
or a milliner might say. 

The Child Bridesmaid has been quaint and charm- 
ing au possible. A little 
maidens was gowned in old ivory Bengaline, straight and 


very successful swarm of 
long, and frilled with Mechlin; the straight jacket fronts 
were bordered with gold beads; the dear little Dutch 
caps of ivory velvet had a broidery of gold. There has 
been enough and to spare of the good old Eighteen-Thirty 
style; but the general aspect is found stiff, imposing, and 
altogether wanting in poetry or charm. One wedding 
was brave in Marie-Antoinette fichus edged with real lace, 
to the complete effacement of certain hard ungracious 
angularities. Yellow and pale grey, with store of yellow 
flowers and lace, is found a delightful harmony; and rich 
brocades have done duty with many a wedding guest ; white 
ribbed cloths, or broidered or impeccable of fit and plain, are 
popular for younger folk. One lovely gown was in sea- 
blue and opal crépon ; the skirt, if it really were of any 
form that can be named, was in the best new manner of 
little 


stiffened ; the trimming, composite in kind, repeating the 


the ‘umbrella,’ free and voluminous and very 
sort of moonlight effect of the gown itself, was laid on the 
seams. But there was not one horizontal band to vex the 
eye; and there was just enough of it all to make the discreet 
half-crave for more, yet fully recognise the blessedness of 


unanswered prayer. 


SOME ECONOMIC DELUSIONS IN THE 
HOME RULE BILL 


N the discussion on comparative constitutional history 


with which Mr. Gladstone introduced the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill, he made one strange but 
characteristic omission: he said nothing of the Union of 
It is worth recalling that it 
was precisely on account of the had 


accrued to Scotland from this that Adam Smith strongly 


England and Scotland. 
benefits which 


advocated a similar union with Ireland. Besides the 


freedom of trade—at that time one great Irish griev- 
ance was British protection—Ireland, he says, would 
gain other advantages much more important, and in 
‘Without a 


Ireland 


particular religious and political liberty. 
union with Great Britain, the inhabitants of 
are not likely for many ages to consider themselves as 
one people. At the time of the publication of the 
Wealth of Nations (1776), and for many years after, 
Ireland suffered from very real evils to some extent of 
British origin. A Protestant minority oppressed rather 
than governed a Catholic majority ; the Catholics found 
no admission to the bar, the bench, the army, the 
senate, and the magistracy ; and of course were denied 


the franchise. The Irish Parliament was probably 
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the most corrupt body that ever bore the name, 
In the interests of British traders Irish trade was 
choked. 

To indicate in a sentence the abuses of the land system 
is impossible: let the reader glance over the Zour in 
Ireland of that most observant of travellers, Arthur 
Young. By the union with Great Britain, as Adam 
Smith foretold, every one of these grievances has been 
removed ; there remain only echoes of grievances, and 
for such echoes there is no remedy but time and patience. 
How completely the real grievances have disappeared 
may be shown very briefly. Political power is in the 
hands of the Catholic majority, and in case of Home Rule it 
is the Protestants who are endangered; as early as 1860 
of twelve judges on the Irish Bench eight were Catholics ; 
the Irish M.P.s are incorruptible ; Britain is now appre- 
hensive of Irish Protective duties if ever separation is 
effected ; the Irish land system is incomparably more 
favourable to the tenants than any other system, actual 
or historical. Of the real grievances Government can 
remedy there are less in [Ireland than in Great Britain ; 
and if the Irish people clamour for Home Rule it 
is because they think they will get what no Govern- 
ment can give—that is to say, with impunity. This, 
then, is the first great delusion in the Bill; the delusion 
which above all others economists have been called on to 
expose: the delusion, namely, that Governments can 
do everything to make a country prosperous, if only they 
are so inclined. The land might, indeed (after the three 
years’ suspensory edict), be confiscated once in favour of 
the present occupiers, but it could not be confiscated 
twice for the benefit of the same parties. And the retri- 
bation would be swift indeed. 

Of smaller economic delusions the Bill offers some fine 
specimens. Nearly all are characterised by one distinctive 
merit: they are reversions to antique types. Consider the 
financial proposals. Ireland must plainly—to begin with 
—contribute something to Imperial expenditure. But if 
Ireland is to be a quasi-independent nation the difficulty 
is to make this appear other than a tribute. No union 
of hearts can stand the test of a tribute. The device hit 
upon is to take the Customs Duties as Ireland’s share : the 
ostensible reason being that, if the Irish people do not see 
the duties collected, they will suppose they do not exist. 
In order to carry out this plan Great Britain must either 
make the Customs in reality customary duties, as they 
were in the early middle ages (this being, indeed, the 
origin of the measure), or else, when any change is made, 
a bargain must be struck with the Irish members. But 
the great merit of our present system, the result of 
long development, is that our Customs are imposed on 
financial and not on political grounds. We have given up 
consulting the convenience or the inconvenience to other 
nations: we consider our Customs purely as sources of 
revenue. Yet here isa proposal that in effect makes these 
duties depend upon concessions to Irish politicians. In 
order to get back our freedom the probable result would 
be that the contribution of Ireland will be reckoned as 
fixed - another mediaeval reversion ; and the next step will 
be abolition. That this result is probable, at any rate, in 
the first stage, is plain from the treatment of the Excise: 
It is actually provided that if, owing to a reduction of rates, 
the Irish net proceeds—which are to go to Ireland's own 
use —fall below what they were, the difference is to be 
paid from the British to the Irish Exchequer; conversely, 
if by a rise in the rates the net returns are greater, Ireland 
is to pay the difference to Britain, In the latter case it is 
assumed that provision is made for exceptional Imperial 
expenditure. But, as before, the appearance of paying 
tribute will eventually lead to abolition ; and in the mean- 
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time our Excise like our Customs will be at the mercy of 
Irish politicians. 

Apparently the income tax in Ireland is to be left to 
the Irish Government: that is to say, Ireland may fix one 
rate and Britain another, each to use the proceeds for 
herself. Here the difficulty arises: what about the 
income derived from property outwith (in the Scots 
tongue) the particular country? The way in which the 
difficulty is overcome is simplicity itself. First, a person 
shall not be required to pay income tax in Ireland in 
respect of property situate or business carried on in Great 
Britain (and conversely). What a fine field for litigation 
as to the /Jocale of a business! What a direct and 
obvious stimulus to remove a business to the country 
lightest taxed! Nothing is more probable than that 
Ireland would be compelled to raise her income tax to 
a high rate and to make it graduated, when the migra- 
tion of capital is certain. Next, there is the difficulty 
of the yield to ordinary securities (British, Foreign, and 
Colonial) held by Irish residents, when the tax is collected 
in Britain, and conversely the yield to Irish securities held 
by residents in Great Britain. The idea, as before, is that 
each country should get the revenue from its own income 
tax ; but, if the securities belonging to Irish residents are 
taxed in Great Britain, it will of course be at the British 
rate, and Irish securities will be taxed at the Irish rate. 
This difficulty is met by the simple assertion that Ireland 
will obtain ‘an allowance of such amount as may be from 
time to time determined by the Treasury in accordance 
with a minute of the Treasury to be laid before Parliament 
before the appointed day’ ; and then there is a special 
notice which provides that, in striking the balance, there 
will not be taken into account any excess of the rate of 
income tax in Great Britain over the rate in Ireland, or of 
the rate of income tax in Ireland over that in Great 
Britain. Until the minute is issued it is useless to attempt 
to understand the meaning of this provision: still more 
to indulge in hypothetical criticism. Two points, how- 
ever, of general importance may be noted. In the first 
place, it is admitted by most economic authorities, founding 
more on experience than on theory, that anything like a 
local income tax for the benefit of the locality will be 
either evaded or grossly unfair. As Mr. Goschen once 
said: ‘You cannot localise income.’ But for fiscal purposes 
Ireland is a local area, and, especially when the rates are 
different, the separation of the revenue derived from the 
British and Irish income taxes cannot be made except by 
some rule of thumb, Secondly, it is admitted by the Irish 
leaders that they must rely largely upon the income tax, 
and there can be little doubt that under Home Rule it 
would soon be very heavy. Evasion by means of Irish 
investments in Britain would be a constant source of irrita- 
tion, and there would always be the difficulty as to what 
constitutes the fact of residence. 

Accordingly, whether we look at the indirect or the 
direct taxes the Bill flies in the face of the experience 
so hardly acquired from the greatest financial reforms, It 
adds another anomaly to the income-tax which Mr. Glad- 
stone in the time of his classical financial statements 
described as a ‘code or system of taxation’ rather than a 
single tax, and which he promised more than once to 
abolish ; and it destroys the principles of our Customs and 
Excise, the greatest achievements in taxation of this cen- 
tury. And with what immediate satisfaction? The Irish 
leaders say that they are not receiving enongh; the 
British Radicals in their heart think they are getting too 
much ; and the author of the Bill inserts a clause that after 
fifteen years the whole arrangement shall be open to 
revision. And with what result if the Bill becomes law ? 
What is Ireland going to do with her financial independ- 
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ence? ‘It would be incumbent on the Irish Parliament 
to develop the system of primary education, to attend to 
the condition of the labourers, to foster the coast popula- 
tion, and to take up the Imperial system of loans to local 
authorities :’ so said Mr. Sexton in his speech on the 
second reading, and he might have added ‘ to go headlong 
into bankruptcy.’ Surely for the incumbent duties 
enumerated there is no need of Home Rule; an exten- 
sion of local government would suffice. Ireland, in effect, 
would receive far more in aid of such objects without 
separation, and above all would be prevented from 
strangling herself with a national debt. But, if more 
is expected of the new Irish government, where is the 
finality? The simple truth is that just as the sentimental 
survivals of the old grievances are withering, the Bill sows 
the seeds of another crop of real evils and perpetual 


irritancies. J. SuHiztp NICHOLSON. 


THE FINDING OF THE PRINCESS 


T was the day I was promoted to a toothbrush. The 
girls, irrespective of age, had been thus distinguished 
some time before; why, we boys could never rightly 
understand, except that it was part and parcel of a system 
of studied favouritism on behalf of creatures both physi- 


cally inferior and (as was shown by this tell-tale habit) of 


weaker mental fibre. It was not that we yearned after 
these strange instruments in themselves ; Edward, indeed, 
applied his to the scrubbing-out of his squirrel’s cage, and 
for personal use, when a superior eye was grim on him, 
borrowed Harold's or mine, indifferently ; but the nimbus 
of distinction that clung to them—that we coveted ex- 
ceedingly. 
before the remote, but still possible, razor and strop ? 
Perhaps the exaltation had mounted to my head ; or 
nature and the perfect morning joined to hint at disaffec- 
tion ; anyhow, having breakfasted, and triumphantly 
repeated the collect I had broken down in the last 
Sunday—’twas that for the Feast of Trinity: a most 
objectionable collect—having achieved thus much, the 
small natural man in me rebeiled, and I vowed, as | 
straddled and spat about the stable-yard in feeble imitation 
of the coachman, that lessons might go to the Inventor of 
them. It was only geography that morning, any way: 
and the practical thing was worth any quantity of bookish 
theoretic; as for me, I was going on my travels, and 
imports and exports, populations and capitals, might very 
well wait while I explored the breathing, coloured world 
outside. ‘True, a fellow-rebel was wanted ; and Harold 
might, as a rule, have been counted on with certainty. 
But just then Harold was very proud. The week before 
he had ‘gone into tables, and had been endowed with a 


What more, indeed, was there to ascend to, 


new slate, having a miniature sponge attached wherewith 
we washed the faces of Charlotte’s dolls, thereby producing 
an unhealthy pallor which struck terror into the child’s 
heart, always timorous regarding epidemic visitations. As 
to ‘tables, nobody knew exactly what they were, least of 
all Harold ; but it was a step over the heads of the rest, 
and therefore a subject for self-adulation and—generally 
speaking—airs ; so that Harold, hugging his slate and his 
chains, was out of the question now. In such a matter, 
girls were worse than useless, as wanting the necessary 
tenacity of will and contempt for self-constituted authority, 
So, eventually, I slipped through the hedge a solitary 
‘protestant,’ and issued forth on the lane what time the 
rest of the civilised world was sitting down to lessons. 
The scene was familiar enough ; and yet, this morning, 
how different it all seemed ! The act, with its daring, tinted 
everything with new, strange hues ; affecting the individual 
with a sort of bruised feeling just below the pit of the 
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stomach that was intensified whenever his thoughts flew 
back to the ink-stained, smelly schoolroom. And could 
this be really me? or was I only contemplating, from the 
schoolroom aforesaid, some other jolly young mutineer, 
faring forth under the genial sun? Anyhow, here was the 
friendly well, in its old place, half-way up the lane. 
Hither the yoke-shouldering village-folk were wont to 
come to fill their clinking buckets; when the drippings 
made worms of wet in the thick dust of the road. They 
had flat wooden crosses inside each pail, which floated on 
the top and (we were instructed) served to prevent the 
water from slopping-over. We used to wonder by what 
magic this strange principle worked, and who first invented 
But indeed, 
the well was a centre of mystery, for a hornet’s nest was 


the crosses, and if he got a peerage for it. 


somewhere hard by, and the very thought was fearsome. 
Wasps we knew well and disdained, storming them in their 
fastnesses. But these great Beasts, vestured in angry 
orange, three stings from which — so ’twas averred—would 
kill a horse, these were of a different kidney, and their 
warning drone suggested prudence and retreat. At this 
time neither villagers nor hornets encroached on _ the 
stillness: lessons, apparently, pervaded all nature. So, 
after dabbling awhile in the well--what boy has _ ever 
passed a bit of water without messing in it ?—-I scrambled 
through the hedge, avoiding the hornet-haunted side, and 
struck into the silence of the copse. 

If the lane had been deserted, this was loneliness 
become personal. Here mystery lurked and_peeped ; 
here brambles caught and held with a purpose of their 
own, and s*plings whipped the face with human spite. 
The copse, too, proved vaster in extent, more direfully 
drawn out, than one would ever have guessed from its 
frontage on the lane: and I was really glad when at 
last the wood opened and sloped down to a streamlet 
brawling forth into the sunlight. By this cheery com 
panion I wandered along, conscious of little but that™ 
Nature, in providing store of water-rats, had thoughtfully 
furnished provender of right-sized stones. Rapids, also, 
there were, telling of canoes and portages—crinkling bays 
and inlets—caves for pirates and hidden treasures—the 
wise Dame had forgotten nothing—till at last, after what 
lapse of time | know not, my further course, though not 
the stream’s, was barred by some six feet of stout wire 
netting, stretched from side to side just where a thick 
hedge, arching till it touched, forbade all further view. 
The excitement of the thing was becoming thrilling. <A 
Black Flag must surely be fluttering close by ? 


was a malignant contrivance of the Pirates, designed to 


Here 


bathe our gun-boats when we dashed up-stream to shell 
them from their lair. A gun-boat, indeed, might well 
have hesitated, so stout was the netting, so close the 
hedge: but I spied where a rabbit wont to pass, close 
down by the water's edge ; where a rabbit could go a 
boy could follow, albeit stomach-wise and with one leg 
in the stream; so the passage was achieved, and I 
stood inside, safe but breathless at the sight. 

Gone was the brambled waste, gone the flickering 
tangle of woodland. Instead, terrace after terrace of 
shaven sward, stone-edged, urn-cornered, stepped deli- 
cately down to where the stream, now tamed and 
educated, passed from one to another marble basin, in 
which on occasion gleams of red hinted at gold-fish in 
among the spreading water-lilies. The scene lay silent 
and slumbrous in the brooding noon-day sun: the 
drowsing peacock humped on the lawn, no fish leapt 
in the pools, nor bird declared himself from the 
environing hedges. Self-confessed here, then, it was at 
last, the Garden of Sleep! 

Two things, in these old days, I held in especial distrust : 
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gamekcepers and gardeners. Seeing, however, no baleful 
apparitions of either nature, | pursued my way between 
rich flower-beds, in search of the necessary Princess. 
Conditions declared her presence patently as trumpets ; 
without this centre such surroundings could not exist. 
A pavilion, gold-topped, wreathed with lush jessamine, 
beckoned with a special significance over close-set shrubs. 
There, if anywhere, She should be enshrined. Instinct, 
and some knowledge of the habits of princesses, triumphed ; 
for (indeed) there She was! Not reposing, though; but 
all smiles and struggling to disengage her hand from the 
grasp of a grown-up man who occupied the marble bench 
with her. (As to age, I suppose now that the two swung 
in respective scales that pivoted on twenty. But children 
heed no minor distinetions ; to them, the inhabited world 
is composed of the two main divisions: children and up- 
grown people; the latter being in no way superior to the 
former—only hopelessly different. These two, then, were 
grown up—that is all.) I paused, thinking it strange they 
should prefer seclusion when there were fish to be caught, 
and butterflies to hunt in the sun outside; and as I 
cogitated thus, the grown-up man caught sight of me. 

‘Hullo, sprat!’ he said, with some abruptness ; ‘ where 
do you spring from ? ’ 

‘I came up the stream,’ I explained, politely and com- 
prehensively, ‘and I was only looking for the Princess.’ 

‘Then you are a water-baby, he replied.‘ And what 
do you think of the Princess, now you've found her ?’ 

‘I think she is lovely, I said (and doubtless I was 
right, having never learned to flatter). ‘ Bat she’s wide- 
awake, and I suppose somebody has kissed her!’ 

This very natural deduction moved the grown-up man 
tu laughter; but the Princess, turning red and, jumping up, 
declared that it was time for lunch. 

‘Come along then, said the grown-up man; ‘and you 
too, water-baby ; come and have something solid. You 
must want it.’ 

[ accompanied them without any feeling of false delicacy. 
The world, as known to me, was spread with food each 
several mid-day, and the particular table one sat at seemed 
a matter of noimportance. The palace was very sumptuous 
and beautiful, just what a palace ought to be: and we 
were met by a stately lady, rather more grown-up than 
the Princess—apparently her mother. My friend the 
Man was very kind, and introduced me as the Captain, 
saying I had just run down from Aldershot. 1 didn't 
know where Aldershot was, but had no manner of doubt 
that he was perfectly right. Asa rule, indeed, grown-up 
people are fairly correct on matters of fact; it is in the 
higher gift of imagination that they are so sadly to seek. 

The lunch was excellent and varied. Another gentle- 
man, in beautiful clothes—a lord, presumably —lifted me 
into a high carved chair, and stood behind it, brooding 
over me like a Providence. I endeavoured to explain who 
I was and where I had come from, and to impress the 
company with my own toothbrush and Harold’s tables ; 
but either they were stupid—or is it a characteristic of 
Fairy land that every one laughs at the most ordinary 
remarks? My friend the Man said good-naturedly, ‘ All 
right, Water-baby ; you came up the stream, and that’s 
good enough for us.’ The lord—a reserved sort of man, | 
thought—took no share in the conversation. 

After lunch I walked on the terrace with the Princess 
and my friend the Man, and was very proud. And I told 
him what I was going to be, and he told me what he was 
going to be; and then I remarked, ‘I suppose you two 
are going to be married?’ He only laughed, after the 
Fairy fashion. ‘ Because if you aren't,’ I added, ‘ you really 
ought to be:’ meaning only that a man who discovered a 
Princess, living in the right sort of Palace like this, and 
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didn’t marry her there and then, was false to all recognised 
tradition, 

They laughed again, and my friend suggested I should 
go down to the pond and look at the gold-fish, while they 
went for a stroll. I was sleepy, and assented ; but before 
they left me, the grown-up man put two half-crowns in 
my hand, for the purpose, he explained, of treating the 
other water-babies. 1 was so touched by this crowning 
mark of friendship that I nearly cried ; and thought much 
more of his generosity than of the fact that the Princess, 
ere she moved away, stooped down and kissed me. 

I watched them disappear down the path—how 
naturally arms seem to go round waists in Fairyland ! 
and then, my cheek on the cool marble, lulled by the 
trickle of water, | slipped into dreamland out of real and 
magic world alike. When I woke, the sun had gone in, a 
chill wind set all the leaves a-whispering, and the peacock 
on the lawn was harshly calling up the rain. A wild un- 
reasoning panic possessed me, and I sped out of the garden 
like a guilty thing, wriggled through the rabbit-run, and 
threaded my doubtful way homewards, hounded by name- 
less terrors. The half-crowns happily remained solid and 
real to the touch, but could I hope to bear such treasure 
safely through the brigand-haunted wood? It was a dirty, 
weary little object that entered its home, at nightfall, by 
the unassuming aid of the scullery-win low: and only to 
be sent tea-less to bed seemed infinite mercy to him, 
Officially tea-less, that is; for, as was usual after such 
escapades, a sympathetic housemaid, coming delicately by 
back-stairs, stayed him with chunks of cold pudding and 
sympathy, till his small skin was tight as any drum. Then, 
nature asserting herself, I passed into the comforting 
kingdom of sleep, where, a golden carp of fattest build, I 
oared it in translucent waters with a new half-crown snug 
under right fin and left; and thrust up a nose through 
water-lily leaves to be kissed by a rose-flushed Princess. 

KENNETH GRAHAME, 


OLD BERWICK 


| OUN at the mouth o’ Tweed there stands a toun, 
With tow’rs o’ strength, and stane wa’s girdl’d roun’ 

And a great castle, seen far aff at sea, 

A lasting landmark in the sailor's ee. 


But to tell owre its strenzth and warlike stores, 

Its ports and pends, hing’d brigs and sliding doors, 
Merlons alo‘t, with morions glancing clear, 
Hagbuts, and scalding-pats, and siclike gear, 
Crossbows, and cracks, and other gins o’ death, 
Shotholes a’ doun, an’ double stanks beneath— 

To tell them owre wad be a tedious tale, 

And need nae broken but a long day haill. 


The toun was thus, as ye may weel suppose, 
Safe for its friends, and prief against its foes ; 
And meikle was the need of bar an’ gin, 

For meikle was the merchandice therein. 


Ships from a’ shores met in the river mouth 

And mix’d the treasures of the north and south. 

But at the port what chatfer was to hear! 

And in the street what thrang o’ folk asteer ! 

A noble toun indeed! far-kenn’d an’ fam‘d, 

Fit for a capital, and Berwick nam/‘d. 

From Aberdeen to Bristol, doun the coast, 

There was nae toun that could owre Berwick boast— 
Nae toun but ane, ane was the most and least 
London stude first, and Berwick it cam’ neist. 


What gallants braw within this toun were seen ! 
What bouncing lasses bless’d thir gallants een ! 
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What merchants grave, what clamorous prentice-loons, 
And what a thrang o’ legs and din o’ souns! 
The kilted fishwife skirlin’ cods and skates, 
The stoopit plowman clatterin’ wi’ his buits, 
The menstrils fluting different airs at anes, 
The blue-goons fechtin’ wi the tykes for banes, 
The cuissers heels upon the causey ringing, 
The lame man cursing, and the blind man singing ! 
While here and there, like shadows thro’ the toun, 
The sandall’d freers gade saftly up an’ doun, 
The black freers and the gray ;— but, frock’d in white, 
Like sunbeam rather show’d the Carmelite. 

HUGH HALIBURTON, 





REVIEWS 
A POLITICIAN AT PLAY 


Essays and Addresses. By THE RiGHT HON. ARTHUR J. 
BALFOUR, M.P. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 


Mr. Balfour—or his printer—is responsible for some cdd 
specimens in diction and style ; but the writer lives not of whom 
the same may not be said, even as there was never yet fair 
woman but she made mouths at a glass, and as Mr. Balfour's 
matter is always good, no more, in common fairness, need be 
said about his weaknesses—such as they are—of manner. He 
writes, it is true, as a politician rather than as a man of letters; 
but politician as he is, he is so thoroughly /ro¢t‘ with literature 
that there are times when almost he persuades you to mis- 
take him for a literary man. No doubt the politician is 
uppermost in his excellent review of Mr. Morley’s Codden, for 
whose one-eyed hero he has just the touch of scorn a right 
political training, with a whol:some intolerance of the Cob- 
denite ideal, suffices to impart. ut the man of letters is not 
idle neither, but bestirs himsi If to such admirable purpose 
that—one might say—it is very largely owing to his endeavour 
and activity that the politician is seen thus excellently to 
advantage. For Mr. Balfour is, as they put it, ‘on the wicket 
all the time’; and his unhappy author can scarce have studied 
this review of his performances in print with any greater 
sense of comfort than he has listened to his critic’s impeach- 
ment in words of his freaks at Dublin Castle and _ his 
achievements in the matter of Home Rule arguments and bills. 
Something the same may be said of the initial essay, ‘ The 
Pleasures of Reading, wherein the argument is that of a 
man whose life and work are practical, and who goes to books 
for solace, rest, amusement, and with no absolute determina- 
tion to improve his mind. That is, after all, the end for which 
most books are made ; and in an age of cheap culture and still 
cheaper cram it is well that the truth should be thrust home 
by a person having authority. That Mr. Balfour has done 
brilliant work in politics should have, of course, no sort of 
bearing on his capacity as a literary influence or an agency in 
culture. But the brain of this foolish-compounded clay, which 
is man, is so queerly constituted that he makes all the better 
use of it if the way in which he is to work be shown him by his 
heart. Hero-worship is innate in him, and there be who would 
have you believe that they are all the better for the study of 
Juventus Mundi. So that Mr. Balfour’s suggestions in the 
matter of right reading—which, for the rest, are full of wise 
and profitable counsel—have probably determined not a few 
to go forth and read aright. 

The essay, partly biographical and partly critical, on Bishop 
Berkeley—‘a character, I think, not to be surpassed in indi- 
viduality or in charm by any recorded in the history of English 
men of letters ’—is very pleasant readirg. There is enough of 
Mr. Balfour the philosopher to show to goed advantage whatever 
there is of Mr. Balfour the literary man. Also there are some 
humourous flashes of Mr. Balfour the Secretary for Ireland : as 
that, Swift, being ‘an Irishman by the visitation of heaven’ 
alone, it was inevitable that, being ‘compelled to become an 
Irishman’ in practice, he ‘should also become an Irish patriot, 
to whom ‘the task of thwarting England ’—the sole ambition of 
Irish patriotism—‘ was doubly agreeable,’ inasmuch as ‘England 
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meant primarily the Whig Ministry’ and therewith ‘the 
commercial classes—at once the support of the Whigs and the 
greatest curse to Ireland.’ That, says the Ex-Chief Secretary, 
was why ‘he recommended his countrymen to consume their 
own manufactures ; not like Berkeley because he thought it 
would benefit the Irish, but because he hoped it might hurt 
the English. ‘That, opines the sometime occupant of the 
Castle, was why, in the matter of ‘ Wood's Thirteens,’ all the 
arts ‘of the most accomplished political pamphleteer that cver 
lived were used to inflame the people against the English 
Government to give them something they were urgently 
in need of.’ And that, he concludes—true and constant 
student of his opposites in Parliament---was why Swi't ‘ belongs 
to the large class of Irish politicians whose chief pwd/ic—[the 
italics are ours|—motive is to avenge the wrongs of their 
country,’ while Berkeley ‘ belongs to the very small class whose 
chief desire is to remedy her woes.’ 

Still better than the essay on lerkeley is the cssay on 
Handel. It has been said of Mr. Gladstone, the Homeric 
scholar, that his dissertations ‘and speculations carry us back 
to the Dark Ages of research; and the very reverse of it is 
true of Mr. Balfour the Handelian student and critic. True it 
is that there are details in respect of which one would like 
to argue the point with him: details wherein it would 
certainly have been to his—and our own—advantage had 
he enlarged his original proposition and developed to 
exhaustion his original thesis. It is perfectly true, for 
example, that since the 7vatté @instrumentation, the veriest 
whipper-snapper who works in music is master of such 
means of expression (or the other thing) as were never dreamed 
of in Handei’s philosophy. But it is misleading to advance 
that proposition without at the same time insisting on the fact 
that the effects which Handel achieved with the means at his 
command, are culminations each one after his kind, and that his 
orchestral devices, simple as of necessity they were, have yet 
an essential quality of majesty of which the bloated and strident 
orchestras of the medern school appear incapable. It might 
also have been noted that Handel’s chief instrument was the 
human voice, both grouped and solitary, and that his p:rform- 
ances hereon are found more charming still than all but the very 
greatest achievements in orchestral colour and tone of Beethoven 
himself. They are, in fact, the means by which he retains his 
hold upon the heart and ear of the music-loving world ; so that 
to talk in one breath of his enduring popularity, and in another 
of his ‘limited’ resources, is to give oneself unto the enemy, 
bound hand and foot. Lut these are details. The great thing 
is that Mr. Balfour’s estimate of Handel is distinguished by a 
serenity of enthusiasm, an intelligence of appreciation, which 
make it good reading for the most devout Handelian of us all. 
Here, indeed, is the case for Handel (the plagiarism business 
is so excellently handled that only the conscious pedant will 
ever, one would think, go harping on it any more) ; and, though 
nothing is said of the enormities of the late Sir Michael Costa, 
the result of whose operation was to transmogrify a most potent 
yet most delicate master of dignified form and rhythm and 
effect into a sort of roaring Boanerges of a brass-bandmaster, 
to whom the crimes of the later Italian writers of opera were as 
virtues of the austerest Roman habit—-one is all the same 
content to ask no more. 


‘DEAD DOGS TO THAMES’ 


The Highway of Letters. By THOMAS ARCHER. London: 
Cassell. 


London has waited long, and seems likely to wait yet longer, 
for not her va/es sacer but the industrious scholar who shall 
make that final book. The times are ripe enough, the materials 
ready, though the publisher may lag ; but the man who shall 
do this thing, ‘he comes not to the gate.’ When he does, we 
shall have at last the close tense work of the scholar, and the 
mass of stage refortage that hangs about London history like 
London fog shall be verified or puffed away for ever. Colossal 
the result will be ; long-enduring the task. But that it will 
have to be done some time is evident, and that it has not been 
done already is something of a disgrace. Perhaps some German 

but this is to anticipate, 

Meanwhile such a compilation as Mr, Archei’s, even without 
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the arbitrary limits imposed by a sentimental title, makes the 
sorriest contribution in aid of the final book that (God willing) 
shall some day be. The method of the thing is simple enough, 
‘Let us take our stand,’ you say, persuasively laying hold of 
your reluctant reader’s ear, ‘at such-and-such a street-corner, 
bridge, market-place, about the middle of the twel:th, thirteenth, 
or fourteenth century. What do we see, O gentle one?’ 
Then clap your pen in your mouth, haul down your Stowe, your 
Holinshed, your Stubbs— whatever the friendly ghost may be 
whose aid you need—and slash up liberally, adding such ‘hues 
of lightning and eclipse’ as the subject shall demand, but always 
with a plentiful slinging of ink. The process, indeed, may be 
indefinitely extended. For, having exhausted actualities, ‘ Nay, 
it is even possible that on this spot might have been seen,’ etc: 
Even the self-imposed limitations of the author are merely 
fanciful, and anybody who, at any time of his life, may possibly 
have ‘taken a walk down Fleet Street’ is held legitimate 
material. Now, if that highway be ,our theme, why should 
(say) The Sforting Times, the very perfect flower of Fleet 
Street, sown, whiskey-and-watered, and pinkly blossoming in 
this its native soil, be disregarded, and (among other foreigners 
Shakespeare—hardly the typical Fleet-Streeter—be lugged in 
bythe ears: Yetthe Bard is taken and the Shifter is left. And 
the one that is taken is sorrowfully mishandled : for ‘ Jaggard 

... Issued the tirst printed edition of Romeo and Jultel..... 
There is some probability that Shakespeare often called at the 

Hand andStar’ to correct the proof-sheets of the immortal play, 
p. 119). The first quarto of Romeo and Juliet was printed by 
John Danter; and whatever the proof-sheets Shakespeare did 
or did not correct, it is certain that there was no author’s 
revision in the case of a flagrant piece of piracy. ‘ Shake- 
speare was not only one of “Her Majesty’s poor players” ’, 
etc. (p.217) : but Shakespeare was a Lord Chamberlain’s player, 
and later—on the accession of James—a King’s player ; he was 
never a Queen’s player at all. Then, ‘Shakespeare’s first play, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona’ (ib.): but the Tio Gentlemen is 
almost unanimously accepted, upon cumulative evidence, as 
Shakespeare’s third comedy and fifth or sixth play. Mr. Archer, 
in his account of the ‘ Apollo”® room in the Devil tavern, should 
have recorded that certain invaluable Jonson relics—the vases 
over the door, the Apollo bust, etc. —are faithfully preserved by 
Messrs. Child, possessors of the historic site. But these 
examples must suffice as illustrations of the whole : our record 
of omissions and commissions being here —in certain immortal 
words—- ended, though not completed.’ 

A book historically arranged would be the better for the 
useful date at the head of the page Lastly, in all sadness it 
must be noted that the streets or alleys which knew Pope and 
Dryden and echoed Johnsonian periods, are for the most part, 
handled in the slipshoddiest of journalese. 


ANTI-FALSEHOOD 


Irish Nationalism: An Appeal to Histo'y. By the DUKE oO! 
ARGYLL, K.G, K.T. London: Murray. 


The Duke of Argyll has been ever a keen and forcible con- 
troversialist, but he has rarely produced so completely 
convincing a piece of controversy as this book. In a sense it 
is lamentable that there should have been a necessity for any 
such thing. For the case it answers is compact of such gross 
misrepresentation and such nerveless sentimentality that the 
mere fact that an answer was needed augurs ill for the intelli- 
gence and manhood of the community. But, as things are, the 
case had to be answered, and it is weil it should be answered by 
a man who knows kis ground and is not afraid of hitting 
without the gloves. 

It is epitomised in two statements of Mr. Gladstone, one 
contained in his ‘Special Aspects of the Irish Question’ 
a significant title, as the Duke observes—the other in 
an address to Nonconformists administered at a luncheon 
in London on May 12, 1887. The former is this: ‘Ireland 
for more than seven hundred years has been part of the 
British territory, and has been with slight exceptions, held 
by English arms, or governed, in the last resort, from this side 
of the water.’ The latter is as follows: ‘But who made the 
Irishman? The Irish, in very old times indeed, if you go back 
to the earlier stages of Christianity, were among the teachers 
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of Christendom. But we went in among them then: We sent 
among them members of our own race. These were mixed 
with the Irish, and ever since our blood has been mixed with 
theirs there has been this endless trouble and difficulty” Now, 
the refutation of these egregious statements is supplied by (one 
would have supposed) notorious facts: facts to be found in the 
Irish Annals, and in the works of such patriotic Irish historians 
as Dr. Richey and Mr. Prendergast. They show (1) that the 
idea of a happy and prosperous Ireland before the English 
conquest is the very reverse of the truth: for the condition 
of the Irish was so miserable and so hopeless that only the in- 
troduction of aforeign element anda better polity could possibly 
ameliorate it. The Annals reveal a state of endless internal 
feud, inspired by greed and pursued with horrible atrocity. The 
clergy, which was made up of militant septs, was even bound to 
take part inthe wars of the chiefunder whose sway they lived. In 
fact the Danes, in building towers and introducing a polity less 
anarchical than they found, were true benefactors; and one 
proof is that when Brian Boru,who had some idea of founding an 
ordered kingdom, died in victorious warfare against them, his 
work immediately fell to pieces. Again, the idea that the Irish 
had a tribal system under which the population lived an equal 
and comparatively peaceful life, even as the Latian shep- 
herds of old, is pure fiction. Their system was feudalism 
in its grossest form: the subject was practically the slave 
of his chief, who had the right of ‘coigne and livery’ over 
him; of quartering himself upon him, that is to say, and, as 
an Irishman has put it, ‘eating him out of house and hoine. 
To say that the English introduced feudalism is another gross 
perversion; the Anglo-Norman knights who settled after 
1170 sank into the condition of Irish chiefs, became (as the 
Geraldines boasted) ‘more Irish than the Irish,’ just because 
the cruder feudalism of the Island was an aid to robbery and 
oppression. In the second place the so-called ‘conquest’ 
of Henry II. never happened. His advent resulted merely 
in the settlement of those knights whose course has teen just 
described. The first hopeful effort to conquer Ireland was 
not made until the reign of Henry VIII., nor consummated 
until the last year of Elizabeth. Thus four centuries are 
knocked off Mr. Gladstone’s seven at a blow. It might have 
been well for both countries had England been able to conquer 
Irelandeariicr. But the thing was impossible : partly by reason 
of the bogs and impenetrable forests of the country, partly from 
England's domestic and foreign wars, and the vast cost of a 
feudal army. So we had perforce to leave the Irish to 
their native savagery. 

The ascription of Ireland’s woes to England takes two 
violently opposite forms. You may say they are due to the 
imposition of England’s laws, or that they are due to the 
non-imposition of England’s laws. The former method, which 
is ridiculously futile, is Mr. Gladstone’s. The latter method 
was O'Connell's: his complaint was that after 1170 England 
failed to introduce a better system into Ireland. Of course 
she could not do so for four centuries. She tried, and her 
attempts were frustrated by the Irish. With the accession of 
James I. began her power, and therefore her responsibility. 
The seventeenth century was a disastrous period for Ireland, 
but so it was for England. Men’s passions ran high, and to 
judge their actions by modern standards is absurd. In reading 
of the atrocities of Cromwell, as in reading of the severities of 
the Government at the time of the Rebellion, one must remem- 
ber the antecedent cruelties of the other side. Such English 
law as was introduced was a blessing: notably the interference 
with the ancient Irish custom resembling gavelkind, by which 
land was sub-let and sub-sub-let ad infinitum. This fine 
old custom, by the way, was imposed on the Roman Catholics 
by the Protestant Parliament, a tolerably sure sign that its 
removal by England—by ‘us,’ as Mr. Gladstone would say— 
had been an advantage. The great charges against England 
in the eighteenth century are the penal and protective laws : 
the former a political measure whose effects have been much 
exaggerated ; the latter, part of the universal practice of 
Europe, which was imitated—even caricatured—by the Irish 
Parliament with infinitely greater disaster. 

No, Ireland’s woes are not due to England. In his last 
chapter the Duke of Argyll lays down the causes. They are 
largely due to geographical position, and the nature of the soil, 
but they are far more largely due to the ancient and persistent 
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customs of the Irish. Listen to one of them, Edmund Burke: 
‘I must speak the truth. I must say that all the evils of 
Ireland originate within herself: but it is the boundless credit 
which is given to an Irish cabal that produces whatever mis- 
chief both countries may find in their relation.’ And surely 
the lesson is that the Irish, socially delightful and intellectually 
interesting, are most certainly now, as they have most c<rtainly 
always been, politically unable to stand alone, in need, for their 
prosperity, of a guiding and ordering hand. To remove this 
guiding hand is to shirk the responsibility our country entered 
into three centuries ago ; to do so for the clamour of ‘an Irish 
cabal’—and that perhaps the most contemptible which ever 
oppressed poor Ireland—‘s selfish poltroonery. The Duke of 
Argyll’s book is full of facts, supported by credible testimony. 
He writes in the controversialist mood, but deals, as an his- 
torian, with causes and results, not with praise and blame, and 
reserves his anger for his opposite, who is Mr. Gladstone and 
not Ireland. His book is orderly and clear, and its repetitions, 
a fault from a literary point of view, are valuable when the 
object is conviction ; it should be effective, if there be yet any 
use in appealing from uninstructed and discreditable emotions 
to knowledge and reason. 


NOVELS AND TALES 

‘The oval of her face was mignon,’ and he was ‘as different 
from the ordinary run of mashers in the present day’ as she 
was ‘unlike the modern young woman of Sandown and the 
Row.’ Also he was ‘a very promising young barrister. He 
was Harry Fielding, and she was Maude Graham, but their 
mammas were of little consequence. Her uncle, Mr. Grier, 
said there were ‘no hateful French fandargles’ about her, and 
wanted her to marry Harry, but her aunt favoured the supposed 
suit of Mr. Penrose, the more than middle-aged curate, and 
said that the young lady must be taken to London and 
‘presented from a hotel—just for the name of the thing.’ 
After dinner, Maude said to Harry, ‘ Patience is a heavenly 
attribute, is it not?’ and his ‘contident reply’ was, ‘ You are 
not far from the Kingdom.’ Shortly after this Mrs. Grier 
received a letter from her brother, Captain Kendal, to say he 
had returned to England. Mr. Grier wanted not to ask him to 
stay with them, inasmuch as he had gone abroad because he 
cheated at cards, ‘and it was only an accident that he escaped 
a felon’s cell.’ He had also thrown ‘a cut-glass decanter’ at 
Mrs. Grier’s head, but, when her husband reminded her of this, 
she ‘ pleaded’ that ‘it was after dinner, and he was excited !’ 
So Mr. Grier relented, and said, ‘We will go up to London 
together, and bring him back with us, wife.’ Harry had an 
invalid mother, who had ‘no surface mind, and had in his 
younger days—for he was twenty-eight and promising—‘ met 
his torturing objections’ about religion with ‘clear and subtle 
arguments evolved by her woman’s mind’ in such a fashion as 
to elicit from him an ‘often repeated meed of praise’ in the 
words, ‘You should have been a man, mother.’ It seems an 
odd compliment from a dutiful son. ‘In his calmer moments’ 
Harry ‘was something of a botanist,’ and when Mr. and Mrs. 
Grier had gone to London to bring back the decanter-throwing 
card-sharper, he escorted Maude to a garden-party, where ‘in 
her portable chair’ they found ‘that relic of the eighteenth 
century, old Lady Frost. Ina frolicsome spirit Harry ‘asked 
this nonagenarian for a dance, and she answered, ‘“ You bold, 
bad boy. Not but what I was a famous dancer once,” she 
continued, displaying as neat an ankle as he had ever seen. 
He was probably modest, as well as promising. Not feeling 
rich enough to marry at once, he determined to go to India, 
and brooded over the idea throughout a drive, during which 
Maude in vain had ‘ drawn his attention to the wild flowers in 
the hedges.’ At last, though, having assured himself of her 
affection, he went, and accidentally discovered the decanter- 
throwing Kendal to be the father, by a secret marriage, 
of an idiot child in which Maude was much interested. And 
the said Kendal came back with Mr. and Mrs. Grier, and 
flirted with Maude in the most debauched manner: till at 
a dance, where some palms ‘somewhat interfered with the 
thoroughfare by obstructing the way,’ Kendal kissed Maude’s 
hair, and Harry, who had just come home, caught him in the 
act, and knocked him down. Maude explained to Harry that 
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Kendal was ‘a mean snaky wretch,’ and that she had been an 
unwilling party to this frenzied embrace. So Ae was satisfied 
but Kendal took an early opportunity of murdering him in a 
wood, plausibly explaining that Harry had been out rabbit- 
shooting, and that his gun had gone off by accident, * the ball 
entering his right lung.’ This was the more to be ceplored 
because Harry hada dislike of death. He hadtold Maude that 
it was to him ‘an awful, gruesome thought, suggestive of the 
hard, cold ground.’ Nevertheless the rabbt ‘ ball’ in his lungs 
was too much for him, and he died, and, after being placed ‘ on 
trussels, in the hall,’ he appears to have been buried. And three 
years later, Maude said she would perhaps marry Penrose some 
day, but, like St. Augustine, ‘not now.’ Any one desiring a 
fuler knowledge of this story is referred to Adcle Warren's 
Graybridze Hall (London : Skeffington. 

Itis hard to believe there exists in these isles a single 
person who keeps from the perusal of Rodert /idsmere (in the 
days when one had to read it), a desire for information as to 
the subsequent proceedings of the various disagreeable females 
of both sexes with whom that great work was concerned. Yct 
here. in Catherine Elsmeres Widowhood (London : Siegle), all 
these are dragged again into the light. The widow of Robert 
Elsmere, wandering upon the Continent with her son, a boy of 
ten, and accompanied by a Langham who has ceased to be 
amusing, recounts the whole dismal history for the benefit of 
a German lady, chiefly remarkable for one expression of 
opinion : ‘Little folks, she said, ‘were not unlike little dogs, 
and must be treated with severity to become sensible members 
of society.’ The place of it was by Lake Lucerne, and so high 
up that, ‘armed with atelescope, the watcher could cast indis- 
creet glances into the most distant villas and pensions.’ The 
talk turned on Squire Wendover: him that wrote Zhe //tstory 
of Evidence. ‘Your German philosophers,’ said Catherine, ‘had 
turned his head.’ ‘ Are you sure,’ replied the other ; ‘are you 
sure that he quite understood them ?’ Catherine rather thought 
he had, having spent several years in Germany. But she was not 
going to defend him. ‘ Socially, I grant you, he was a detest- 
able cynic’: yet, ‘perceiving later that owing to his influence 
an innocent family had been ruined, he left my husband 
a legacy sufficiently large to enable us to live on the interest 
free from care. . I am sorry to add that his heir has 
disputed his will. He is a vindictive and quarrelsome 
creature. The heir was bent on fighting, and Catherine 
was without means. So she appealed to a certain Lord 
Mawbrey, ‘the head of the Elsmere family,’ and patron of the 
living of Marewell. This step required some self-sacrifice on 
her part, for she had never met Lord Mawbrey ; also, ‘ Robert 
Elsmere never uttered a word of thanks when receiving the 
living of Marewell, and had always taken up a hostile position 
towards his patron.’ Now, Lord Mawbrey agreed to subsidise 
her on condition that she gave up her son to be educated in 
the orthodox faith, and Catherine, of course, did not hesitate 
for a moment. [But the boy soon fell ill at his school in 
Germany, and when the distracted mother came to see him 
he showed himself her true son: for, ‘one evening, as he was 
about to say his prayers, Catherine being still with him, he 
begged her to leave the room.’ So Catherine got converted 
again after hearing a sermon which is here reproduced at 
length. Then the sister of old Wendover went mad and was 
taken to the asylum; but a chivalrous butler had rescued her 
and installed her in the Squire’s old rooms, where she tried 
to re-enact a scene out of Jane Eyre, and then died. It is not 
very clear what became of Wendover’s legacy to the Elsmere 
family ; nor does it matter, for Lord Mawbrey’s son fell in love 
with ‘an ethereal sort of creature,’ Lydia Clarke, not knowing 
that she had been secretly wedded to Sir Reginald, the Squire’s 
nephew and heir. When he had been informed that she was 
unattainable ‘his energy left him :’ so he will be dead ‘ before 
the year 1900.’ And then the son of Robert Elsmere will be heir 
to the Mawbrey title and estates. The little book, in fine, is 
the maddest of muddles: written in a style that is always 
absurd, yet never really laughable. One statement alone is 
perfectly plain and welcome: ‘The ominous MS. of the old 
Squire, never having reached publication, has long been 
to well-deserved oblivion.’ So that’s allright! 

The act of writing is laborious, and one will ne’er cease to 
marvel that man or woman should be found willing to under- 
take the toil of hand involved in the production of (say) 
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Andrée Hope’s Zhe Vyvyans (London: Chapman). It 
professes; to be the history of a murder, and opens 
with the orthodox prologue, wherein a very dissipated 
Russian prince is found strangled, and stabbed in his bed: 
so that you look for at least a decent attempi at mysti- 
fication. Follows an account of how this ‘bold bad man’ 
(‘tis a good phrase, and the author’s own) won the love of the 
beautiful Sylvia Vyvyan. Hearken a moment to the account 
of her great loveliness : ‘ Verily it is a face to go nad about ; a 
face it is intoxication to gaze upon; a face to dray a man's 
heart out cf Lim the instant its charm comes to him ; but 
nevertheless one that may perchance turn him into a savage 
despot did it not drive him mad in a frenzy of despair.’ Fancy 
that! The Prince does go mad about it, with intentions 
undisguisedly wicked ; but he is frustrated by the watchfulness 
of an Italian nurse, and as a compromise he marries Sylvia 
privately. For awhile he haunts the neighbourhood of her 
English home; then she crosses to Paris and lives in lodgings 
a sort of inistress-with-a-wedding-ring), while her relations 
suppose her to be visiting certain friends of the family. But 
the bold bad man grows tired, and soon the Italian nurse, 
returning from an embassy to him, announces very signifi- 
cantly that he will never come to her again. Upon the 
instant Sylvia is taken with deadly pangs ; the nurse turns 
to seek a doctor just as the police enter to arrest her for the 
murder of the Russian prince. She is tried and guillotined. 
Sy'via dies ; ard so docs her child. There are several other 
characters who have nothing much to do with the case ; their 
various follies are recounted at great length. Also there is any 
amount of ‘ descriptive ’ matter, and the author has a liking for 
the epithet ‘ beauteous.’ Which stamps a man. 

Mr. A. Lambton calls his From Prison to Power ‘London : 
Eden), ‘a tale of Queensland,’ and it is very true that the story 
is placed in that colony. Much is heard of the melancholy 
dingo’s wail, the crack of the stockwhip, and so on; and 
the whole story centres in the misdeeds of a certain cattle- 
duffing squatter. But for all that the book (like much of the 
‘colonial’ fiction of the day) differs in no essential matter 
from the average commodity of the novel-market. You are 
more than a little reminded of the Nonconformist minister 
who believed that he had a divine commission to write three 
books —and only three—‘ after the manner of Dickens.’ The 


first appearance of the hero is quite aficr the manner of 


David Copperfield’s escape from Mr. Murdstone ; his father- 
in-law has /wo sisters, and although they are altogether 
unreal and overdone, it is plain that the author has striven 
to realise 2 conception which was not altogether a bad one. 
But on the whole one prefers one’s Dickens neat. 

The author of A Living Statue (London: Sonnenschein 
has indubitable claims upon the sympathy of her fellows. A 
singer, she has lost her voice; a wife, her husband. Yet is 
it questionable (at least) whether she should have printed this 
book : produced at a time when she recognised her untitress 
for practice in the art wherewith she had already some 
acquaintance. ‘I cannot read! What if I were to write? 
Write! Why, yes, write something, forget myself in a story 
which might be interesting—a novel!’ It must suffice to say 
that the possibility suggested in the preface is not very 
strikingly fulfilled in the book. Style and story are singularly 
alike : it is always the expected incident that happens, always 
the hackneyed word or phrase that is set down. 


THOUGHTS AND LOOKS 


Character in the Face. London : Chapman. 

From certain physical signs the wiseacre infers the man. 
Now it is the lines of the hands, now the bumps upon his skull, 
now, as in the present instance, the composition of his face. 
The writer’s position is, from the start, quite logical. Hand- 
some is that handsome does, no doubt; but one is none the 
less given to judging a man by his looks, and will not science 
enable one to do it better? Moreover, this author sets about his 
work in so thorough and so serious a style that you respect 
perforce if now and again you nod. 

The viznomy of man is nothing, it appears, if not susceptible 
to influence and change. Joy widens it, sorrow lengthens it, 
thought puckers and thins it, while ease imparts the qualities 
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of roundness and breadth. Yet here, as elsewhere, a like result 
may proceed from different causes. The Tartar variety is not 
due to happiness but an immoderate diet of meat. What face 
is the fairest in wonen is everywhere matter of taste. 
Even the Ancients disagreed ; for in one p2riod they gave 
their goddesses high and spacious foreheads; and in 
another the front of Aphrodite was but an ‘inch of loveliness.’ 
Again, a high forehead is a mark of intellect, but lack of hair is 
not of necessity a proof of mental development, for, though 
your forehead begin at the nape of your neck, you need but to 
be seen in profile, and the Shakespearean effect is gone. Nay, 
the learned Fuchs has the meanest opinion of a bigger forehead 
than the commo1: the owner thereof is wont, if he be man, to 
‘eat voraciously and go to sleep in Church and at the theatre,’ 
while the woman thus furnished iscruelandcold. But ofall the 
parts the most characteristic are the eyes. Everybody has a 
look of his own, so that a man who otherwise appears a 
gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian, may yet have ‘an un- 
definable something’ in his glance which shall warn us ‘that 
we have to do with a beast of prey and. . . must be on our 
guard.’ Dark eyes are passionate ; but eyes of grey or watery 
biue confess their owners ‘ persons of little self-control and given 
to excess in eating and drinking.’ Man plays many parts, and 
you may infer the changes from his eyes. In strong pain or 
emotion they ro!l upwards: a fact (noted in the case of dying 
children) which gave rise toa tender if popular superstition, 
for ‘ Vulgo aiunt hos tenellos suam patriam respicere.’ A rest- 
less eye means guilt ; arrogance has lids that ‘droop fir over, 
as if the universe held nothing particularly worth looking at. 
Then, ‘the eye of the Scot,’ our author says, ‘moves slowly 
and within a narrow sphere, unti! he has attained his object’ 
As for colour, it is a 
ma:ter of taste, though certain of our own poets think cther- 
wise : 


(what happens next is not revealed). 


Black eyes most dazzle at a ball, 
Blue eyes most please at evening-fall 
lhe Black a conquest soonest gains 


Thea Zisiea + 1 } eartai 
The Blue a conquest best retains. 


The Nose has not received the attention it deserves. It is 
rarely handsome, but when it is so, the face is handsome. This 
is Lavater’s ideal: ‘The back is broad, the edges parallel, 
near the eyes halfan inch wice, whilst at the bottom it stands 
out a third of its length from the face.’ ‘Such a nose,’ he cries, 
‘is of more worth than a kingdom.’ As a sign of character 
‘ distended nostrils’ (thus Pidaret) announce persons ofa lively 
active disposition ; but others opine they show vanity and deceit. 
In the larze and wide variety the Ancients saw strength and 
courage ; in the small and narrow silliness and weakness. 
Plenty cf nose (according to the first Napoleon) means 
plenty of capacity for work. Louis XIV. was a little man, but 
his hugeous nose gave him an irresistible effect of majesty. 
One writer is sure that the Romans could never have tried the 
Polar Seas, or they would have come back noseless to a man. 
Look at the little Esquimaux for example: scarce has he the 
stump of a nose at all to fend against the frost. The Jews as 
well as the Romans are all nasonically given ; and it isa fact 
that a large nose is the mark of an apprehensive habit of mind 
and hand. But the strangest fact about the nose is not more 
than thrice in a hundred times is it as it ought to be; exactly 
in the middle of the face. 

An open mouth betokens ‘surprise, sorrow, deafness or 
stupidity’; well closed, it is a proof of courage, firmness, 
resignation. The teeth tell little or nothing ; but the tongue is 
more liberal. If it be mobile and delicate, its wearer is lively 
and volatile ; if it be fleshy and thick, he is phlegmatic and inert. 
A plump chin marks the gossip; a round one kindness ; a very 
small one timidity and gentleness; large and prominent, it 
justifies Lavater’s epigram: ‘the more chin the more men.’ 
As regards the cheek we note that the gift of blushing (con- 
spicuous both in blind and deaf) is susceptible to cultivation, so 
that the Circassian maid who colours at will commands a fancy 
figure in the slave market. The ear, considered as an index 
of character, is more important in animals thanin man, Flabby 
and pendulous, however, it denotes stolidity ; inordinately large, 
timidity ; uncommon small, a certain carefulness about trifles. 
And in one particular style an American Author discerns the 
money-making faculty, but not the trick of heeping what 
you have made : a not unpleasing Transatlantic trait. 
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THE OLD SCOTS KIRK 


The Church of Scotland from the Time of Margaret to the 
Reformation. By ROBERT MORRIS STEWART. Paisley: 
Gardiner. 


The writer of this sketch ‘frankly avows that his sympathies 
are with the church of Margaret and of David,’ rather than with 
the ‘ ecclesiastical arrangements’ posterior to the Reformation : 
but this may be rather a qualification than not for the adequate 
treatment of his theme. It affords, at least, some guarantee 
that justice will be done upon an ancient institution; and the 
appreciation of excellence is of prime importance even for a 
proper comprehension of defects. But in truth, the strictly 
historical parts contain but little to provoke the average Presby- 
terian todissent, while their perusal might possibly tend to broaden 
his conception of Christianity. To the general reader the most 
interesting chapters will probably be those on the ‘ Monasteries,’ 
and the ‘Monastic System and Houses.’ Not that they set 
forth much that is not already well-known to the student; for 
the book is largely founded on standard authorities. But in 
ecclesiastical histories there is ever a tendency to neglect the 
secular side of monasticism: its influence on social and political 
life, that is, and the part it played in agricultural and industrial 
development and as a civilising agent generally. Even the 
writer of this book has failed to emphasise its effect in 
shaping the religious history of his country down to the 
present time. His failure may be explained by his strong 
antipathy to the Kirk of the Reformation; as the ignoring of 
this influence by Presbyterian historians is a result of their 
antipathy to monasticism. The more zealous have even 
sought to prove that the destructive feature of the ancient 
Celtic church was not monasticism but presbytery; in 
ignorant zeal in behclf of mint and anise and cummin has 
made them blind to matters of greater historical moment. Even 
after the transformation of the ancient Celtic Church monastic- 
ism, down to the period of the Reformation, absorbed the chief 


key to the peculiar character of the Scottish Reformation. It 
was the special vigour of its monasticism that enabled the 
Scottish Church to acquire—not only unparalleled wealth but 
also—that peculiar social and political influence which brought 
it into deadly rivalry with the nobles. Moreover, although 
the chief external event of the Scottish Reformation was the 
destruction of monasticism with its ‘monuments of idolatry,’ 
the social and political influence of the monks was revived and 
transmitted in a new form to the ministers of the Kirk. 

Mr. Stewart’s treatment of the Reformation is by no means 
so satisfactory. Candidly allowing the many abuses and 
corruptions of the Scottish Catholic Church, he declines to 
admit that the Protestant leaders— Knox and his ecclesiastical 
adjutors more than the nobles—were anything better than 
hypocrites and knaves ; and he even seems to deny to Knox 
himself any other gifts or graces than those of the clever 
mountebank. Yet many of his strictures are justified. It can 
scarce be doubted, for example, that George Wishart ‘the 
Protestant martyr,’ had plotted against Beaton’s life before 
Beaton ever thought of compassing \Wishart’s death; for the 
argument of Mr. Maxwell in O/d Dundee—accepted rather 
unthinkingly by some seeming learned critics—that the 
Wishart who communicated with Henry VIII. was not the 
martyr but his cousin, rests on nothing but the assumption 
that it is inherently improbable the martyr would engage in 
such a piece of work; and even if it were proved that the 
messenger was merely the martyi’s cousin, the proof would 
almost of itself suffice to implicate the martyr. But, if 
Wishart had convinced himself of the necessity for the 
‘removal’ of this ‘enemy of God’s holy evangel’, it does not 
follow that he was—as both Mr. Stewart and Mr. Maxwell 
would imply—a common hypocrite and scoundrel. Nor on the 
other hand is the Cardinal’s conduct as regards either concu- 
binage or the burning of heretics to be judged by present-day 
standards. Mr. Stewart seeks to comfort himself by the 
theory—it is merely theory—that Beaton had married Mistress 
Oliphant before he became a priest ; but would it heighten our 
estimate to suppose him sheltering himself under such a plea ? 
that he did not, like his brother prelates, frankly and 
openly practice concubinage? Mr. Stewart's attacks on Knox, 
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again, are very much in Knox's own vein, so far as vituperation 
is concerned. He is quite prepared to believe the worst said 
by such merely violent railers as Hamilton, Laing, Nicol 
Bourne, Baillie, and Blackwood, whose assertions, he says, 
have never been refuted. It is all very absurd of course; for 
not only were the diatribes of such disputants unsupported by 
even a pretence at proof, but many even of their milder 
calumnies are altogether incredible to modern understandings : 
as, for example, the story that Knox ‘caused ane young woman 
in mye Lord Ochiltries place fal amaist dead, because sche saw 
his maister Sathan in ane black mannis likenesse with him, 
throuche ane bore of the dure.’ Still if Mr. Stewart’s chapters 
on the Reformation are of small account as historical narrative 
they certainly help to realise the peculiar ecclesiastical atmo- 
sphere of an eventful period. 


SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL’S MEMOIRS 


Memoirs of My Indian Career, By Sik GEORGE CAMPBELL, 
M.P., K.C.S.1. Edited by SIR CHARLES E, BERNARD. 
London: Macmillan. 


Sir George Campbell, albeit unconsciously, has contrived 
the most amusing book we have read for many a day. Through- 
out the two volumes good things are strewn with a profusion 
unknown to the conscious humourist, who must of necessity 
play the miser with his wit. Yet Campbell looked upon his 
own career, as he looked upon everything else, very seriously 
indeed. He felt that he had played a leading part on the 
world’s stage, and in his eyes life was ever the subject for a 
lecture rather than a jest. Therefore he approached the 
task of chronicling his own with a scrupulous regard for the 
minutest details. He does not forget, even, that on the 8th 
of September, 1843, ‘I take up pen amidst a very cheering 
scene, namely, heavy rain after a long break of dry weather 
which threatened ruin to the crops, the revenue, and the 
country. And on page 88 he gravely states his reasons for 
believing that no one ‘with a well-balanced mind’ can fail to 
appreciate the mango. But in spite of this commendable 
accuracy his book, so soberly conceived, is as amusing as 
anything you shall read between now and Christmas. 

Sir George was, indeed, the most accomplished tecturer of our 
time. For fifty years the world was to him a great class-room 
and all mankind his pupils. To the ladies of Simla only he 
adopted a bantering manner, the better to subdue their fears, 
when the Mutiny was already begun: ‘I daresay we might 
survive in the hills,’ he said, ‘even if we are cut off from Europe— 
perhaps in future days a white race will be discovered in the 
interior of the Himalayas and will be traced to the survivors of 
the mutiny.’ But his honesty compels him to admit that this 
elezant humour brought no consolation. To all others, no 
matter what may be the subject of his discourse, he speaks as 
one knowing the magnitude and importance of the matter at 
issue. He reminds you of the painters of Japan in that for him 
perspective does not exist. ‘The gift of a sword by a fiery 
missionary is not a less vital fact than the annexation of Oude. 
The disgust of the Argyllshire farmers at a proposed tax on 
collies is as worthy elaborate comment as the Siege of Delhi. 
This very fault, the failure to understand the relative value of 
events, possibly made hiin so successful an official. For we 
may be sure that under his rule the most trifling matter never 
escaped attention. And it was this very neglect of trifles that 
caused the Mutiny. 

He was pedagogue as well as statesman. He had all the head- 
master’s prejudice against those who re‘used to be schooled by 
him. He records how, on one occasion, his valuable reports 
were discovered by himself dusty and unread : and he never 
quite forgave Lord Canning for neglecting his advice. Because 
he was really an able administrator he seemed to imagine he 
was a perfect teacher also. And this fault considerably 
detracted from the solid reputation he had earned in other ways. 
On leaving India he came home and entered Parliament 
There, with no official duties to perform lhe was merely a bore, 
so that some said of him ‘Sir George Campbell made a repu- 
tation in India that he might lose it in England.” ‘There was 
enough of truth in the remark to fix the belief of the majority, 
and these two volumes therefore are an apt reminder of a 
useful and honourable career. Though it were impossible 
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to help laughing at the man, it were equally impos- 
sible not to acknowledge his uncommon meiit. One more 
determined to do his duty never laboured for the welfare 
of the Empire. He has left us a record of a life spent 
ungrudgingly in the public service. No one ever faced the 
dull difficulties of financial and administrative reform so will- 
ingly, and few so successfully. Much of his Indian career was 
lived during troublous and critical times, but he always made 
fearlessly for the goal he set before himself. A Radical and a 
believer in salvation by the mob, he hesitated at the ballot, and 
spoke brave words concerning the political aspirations of the 
Babu. ‘Gentlemen, in this country it is impossible we can have 
political freedom,’ he declared to a mixed audienc: in 1874: nor 
did he swerve from that excellent opinion. The ‘ great civilisa- 
tion of the British Empire’ which the Rev. Khrishna Mohan 
Banarjee, and his like, craved after and in some measure obtained, 
was to be directed towards the furtherance of village institu- 
tions only, so long as Sir George had his way. 

Much of his book is too technical to please the crowd, but 
it is one for which all students of Indian history and politics 
will be grateful. It proves once more, if proof were needed, 
that Sir George the lecturer was amazingly and unconsciously 
funny: but it reminds us, too, that he was a good adminis- 
trator and an honest man, 


SINNER AND SAINT 


The Life and Letters of Madane de Krudener. 
FORD. London: Black. 


By CLARENCE 


‘Would she could make of me a saint, Or I of her a 
sinner. The subject of this book might have served Congreve 
in both capacities, have been to him both Chloe and a more 
effectively pious Selinda. Her life falls naturally iito two 
epochs: one wherein her wit, her charm, her frankness and 
freedom delighted and amused and slightly scandalised all 
Europe ; and one which with its preachings, its ministerings to 
the poor, its religious influence over an Emperor impressed 
and astonished Europe and scandalised it very gravely. It is 
an interesting study in psychology, but far from being unique. 
One has met the mondaine turned a devotee more than once, 
one has heard of trulls turned Happy Elizas. The lesson is 
that all excitements and enthusiasms are akin. 

Barbe-Julie de Wietinghoff was born in Livonia in 1764. 
Her parents were of German extraction, and it is possible she 
belonged in childhood to the Reformed Church. <A Teutonic 
strain in her thought may be detected by those who like 
such fallible speculations; it is more certain that her charm 
of manner—dangerous in her youth, and potent when she 
was old and tired and emaciated—and her adaptive vitality, 
alternating with extremes of depression, were truly Russian. 
She was nineteen when they married her to Baron Krudener, 
a man twenty years her senior and of a lamentable experience 
n marriage, having been twice divorced. Their relation was 
that of the middle-aged man of affairs, fatherly and aflec- 
tionate, unappreciative of ‘ songs and kisses and little whispers, 
bored with childishly anxious attentions, and of the devoted 
young wife, who presently consoles herself with another man. 
The consoler was the Comte de Frégeville, a dashing officer of 
hussars, who accompanied Barbe-Julie from Paris when 
Louis XVI. fled to Varennes. M. de Krudener forgave her, 
but she never consented to live with him for long,and was a 
continual annoyance and sorrow to him, until the poor man died, 
when she was inconsolable—for a while. Zout savoir Cest 
tout pardonner ; but one cannot hold her up as a pattern wife. 
In this first half of her life she won a great reputation as a 
recklessly fascinating woman, a brilliant conversationalist, and 
a magical dancer. She had the friendship of many notable 
people—as Chateaubriand, Mme. de Necker, Mme. de Staél. 
and St.-Pierre, the} last a great ally of the sorrowful mystic 
in her. But at this time she was clearly one of those women 
who amused, are vivacious, interesting, and charming, but 
bored, are unreasonable, hypochondraics, and sncomprises, 
There is in her letters much that, if not hypocritical, is at least 
of that facile self-deception which comes so very nearly to 
the same thing. Sainte-Beuve, who had rhapsodised on her 
in his /ortratts de Femmes, had but to be better informed on 


her history to go rather to the other extreme. As often 
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happens, both views were right and wrong. Her novel 
Valérie, which inspired him, tells of the hopeless and disin- 
terested love of a young diplomatist for the girl-wife of his 
chief. The scene is in Italy—is in truth Venice, where M. 
de Krudener was ambassador just after his marriaze; the 
private secretary’s prototype was Alexandre de Stakieff, who 
served her husband in that capacity ; and the author sat for 
Valétie. The workmanship is doubtless excellent, but the 
eulogy of self which the scheme involved (it is told in the form 
of letters from the secretary) is rather amusing than respectable. 
Its production was preceded by a vigorous and unblushing 
attempt at a ‘boom.’ Mme. de Krudener : rocured the writing 
of a poem about herself ; went in person to various shops, 
asking ‘sometimes for shawls, sometimes for hats, feathers, 
wreaths, or ribbons, all @ Ja Valérie’; and wrote to her 
daughter-in-law : ‘You know how much one is obliged to do 
oneself among journalists in order to work up the success of 
a first book, so as to be able to trade lazily on one’s reputation 
later on.’ The boom was very successful, and then she com- 
placently accepted a friend’s remark that the success was 
‘supernitural.’ Surely a ‘ womanly woman.’ 

Her later life is marked by a fanaticism foreshadowed 
by many an unsatisfied mood in her earlier days. There 
is no room for doubt that her zeal for religion as she under- 
stood it, was honest. She proved that by her absolute 
fearlessness and persistence, her patience under hardship 
and persecution, which might have been easily avoided. 
Her zeal was sincere, but it was lamentably uninstructed 
and piteously ill-directed. Two at least of her spiritual 
pastors and masters, Frederick Fontaine and Kellner, were 
impostors, and the former a vulgar, money-seeking knave. No 
wonder that her indiscretions made a greater impression than 
her charity. Her influence over Alexander I. of Russia was 
absolute, and that in 1816 when the Allies were in Paris. He 
went to her house every other evening to pray and take counsel, 
and it was believed with some reason that the scheme of the 
Holy Alliance was partly hers. Atl Paris went to her religious 
services—all the friends of her gay youth, some sympathetic, 
some amazed, some bored. Chateaubriand was with the last. 
‘I could find nothing to say to God, and all the while the devil 
was tempting me to laugh. I much preferred Madame de 
Krudener when surrounded with flowers and an inhab‘tant of 
this miserable earth, she composed Va/érie.’ It were vulgar 
‘cynicism’ to suppose that her relations with Alexander were 
other than Platonic, but in any case, when he had ceased to see 
her, and her enemies had won his ear, he quickly forgot her, and 
when she raised her voice in behalf of the Greek rebellion 
in Petersburg, he told her to be quiet or to leave his capital. 
It may be a vulgar virtue that she never asked him for money ; 
but it is a fact that at the time of her greatest empire over 
him she was sorely in want of it. 

Mr. Ford has chosen a subject of great interest, and one 
wholly untouched in English, except for Mr. William Sharp’s 
translation of Sainte-Beuve’s essay, which covers but a frag- 
ment of Madame de Krudener’s life and character. Also 
his work is well done. Making no claim to 
research, he has studied a long list of authorities—French, 
German and Russian—and seems to have obtained a con- 
sistent and unconfused result. 
criticism reasonable, but his writing adequate, if not distin- 
guished. We have to suggest that some of the letters are 
a trifle too fully quoted, and that an index or—at least some 
intimation of the contents of his chapters—would have been 
extremely useful. 


original 


His narrative is clear, his 


THE PASSING OF CORYDON 


Romance of the Wool Trade. By JAMES BoNWiICK, F.RGS., 
London : Griffith. 


At Yarra Yarra, whence our author hails, romance is detined 
as a tender suggestion of the poetical and the wonderful. 
There may be oceans of it latent in this dry and forbidding 
volume. But the poetry 1s of no antique mould. The pastoral 
Muse has bleated her last ; and Corydon and his crook are 
with the Platos and the Jonathan Wiids. ‘The system (of wire 
fencing), says Mr. Bonwick, ‘ deals a death-blow to the romance 
of a shepherd’s life’ ; for the *bleaters’—so this Australian calls 
sheep !—are tended by a boundary rider, whose chief interest is 
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the poisoning of native dogs. The last, the crowning touch 
of prose is given by ‘the Wolseley patent shearer.’ West 
Australia is no Chaldza, and the tending of flocks and herds is 
as little the work of patriarchs as it is of love-lorn swains ; and 
what Mr. Boawick seems t> mean by his ‘ tender suggestion of 
the poetical’ is confined to the fluctuation of prices, the 
exchange of money bags, the swing from wealth to beggary, 
from beggary back to wealth, the rocking luck of the Australian 
wool-trader. This indeed is the lesson of his book; and he 
has gone wool-gathering, so to speak, to such good purpose 
that that lesson is hard indeed to learn. His ‘ Wool-Growing 
in Ancient Lands,’ his chapter on Jason and the Argonauts, a 
great many of the hundreds of pages devoted to European 
Wool, nad been far better away. He writes with no authority 
on these matters, he has nothing new nor interesting to say 
about them; in a word he has nothing to give us but trans- 
lations. And even where he is a specialist, as in all that 
appertains to Australia, his habit of grubbing plays the 
mischief with his reader’s enjoyment. Give him a table 
of figures, a correspondence, an official document, and into 
his book it goes. He is good enough to steal from, but one 
pities the light-hearted one who sits down to search him 
for romance. 

His biographical chapters are perhaps the most important. 
The story of Captain Waterhouse, who (about 1794) took a 
score of sheep from the Cape to Port Jackson, where he 
bought a farm, was well worth telling ; but as ‘tis told of him it 
is only a dull array of documents. So, tos, the account of 
Captain Macarthur, the archetypal squatter, does but serve to 
show the worse than uselessness of a stirring and adven- 
turous career in the hands of a bad chronicler. How the 
Rev. Johnson brought orange-pips from Rio, and began the 
magnificent groves of Paramatta; how the Rev. Marsden 
cared for the souls of men and improved the breeds of sheep 
—these also are tales worth telling. It was Marsden, be it 
remembered, who advised a band of new chums to ‘ Put 
everything into four feet.’ Again, says Mr. Bonwick, ‘ when 
he founded the New Zealand Mission he trusted his life to the 
cannibal chief whose tribe had killed and eaten a crew of 
Englishmen.’ The story has not been told so often as 
that of Jason and the good ship Argo, and we might just as 
well have had it at length. Half a dozen chapters are given to 
sheep and wool in New South Wales, Tasmania, West Austra- 
ia Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and New Zealand, 
and all of them are overcrowded with little facts and unim- 
portant figures. Yet it were impossible for Dr. Dryasdust 
himself to be quite uninteresting in this matter. Time was 
when, properly guarded, a small flock of sheep would yield an 
independency in three years: when in Hobart Town the unscru- 
pulous capitalist would buy a cask of rum and a lot of Brazil 
tobacco, and drive off to Norfolk Plains, where for every quart 
of liquor, however diluted, he got a sheep. Mr. Bonwick found 
no tender suggestion of the poetical in bush-ranging, and is 
most frugal of stories. Even the romance of his finance— 
which Balzac would have revelled in—has to be guessed at 
and divined. He never takes his reader behind the facts, 
Yet the days when sheep bought for a song were sold at 
pounds a piece, when the drought would find a millionaire 
and leave a beggar, should have given much to tell. All 
he gives, however, is some cutting from a journal: ‘Sheep 
which cost 38s. a head now sold first for 5s. a head, and re-sold 
a few months after for 2s. 6d.’ This is very good as the raw 
material of history, but it is not romance, and till set in a 
proper perspective, it is surperfluous either for use or for 
ornament. 

We have pinned Mr. Bonwick to his romance, because the 
solid value of his book is zz/. It does, indeed, teem with facts, 
but they are brought into no orderly relation, and though 
there are many chapters about English wool in the past, there 
is little about the English grazier of to-day. Nine years ago— 
and that is as far as Mr. Bonwick gets with his statistics— 
Australia was producing 410,000,000 pounds of wool per year, 
and had more than 82,c00,000 sheep at walk. It were excellent 
work to show the influence of these facts on British land and 
British agriculture. Indeed the only persons likely to study 
Mr. Bonwick with interest are such ruined English agricul- 
turists as think of passing to Australia in the hope of mending 
their broken fortunes. 
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OLD AND NEW 


Iron is the pl<beian of the metals, and though it possess not 
the luxurious splendour of gold nor the serious dignity of silver, 
yet it is more useful than either, and confers abounding services 
upon mankind. It use in construction has (or ought to have) 
revolutionised architecture, and in a happier age it was a 
favourite material of the artist. Of its use and treatment an 
excellent account is given by Mr. J. S. Gardner in /ronwork 
London : Chapman and Hall), which, though it is a lame aid 
to experience, is rich in practical hints and historical informa- 
tion. The record of iron, as of every material and every 
industry, is a record of decline. The great age of ironwork 
was what Mr. Gardner calls the ‘Age of the Blacksmith.’ 
Then the effect was produced by hammer and heat. ‘The 
material was malleable and sensitive to the hand, so that it 
easily took a suggestion of the character and touch of the artist. 
You have but to look at the St. Swithin gvri//e, from Win- 
chester Cathedral, figured in Mr. Gardner’s book, or at the 
exquisite hinge of the Porte Ste.-Anne of Notre-Dame at Paris, 
to realise how beautiful an art is lost to us in the blicksmith’s. 
The file and drill are but poor substitutes for the forge, and the 
expert workman does but degrade what to his less gifted 
ancestor was an exquisite craft. However, Mr. Gardner's 
handbook is useful, intelligent and admirably suited to the 
purpose of South Kensington. 

The past few years have seen the issue of divers books about 
sailing, boating, and yachting, none of them very good, and one 
or two extremely bad. A brief experience of racing or cruising 
is enuugh to make many an amateur such an authority among 
landsmen that he cannot rest from writing, but, conveying from 
wholesale accepted authorities, works in certain crudities of his 
own, and gives the gallimaufry to some series of books on Sport. 
Not this sort of thing at all is Mr. Robert Leslie’s Zhe Sea- 
Boat, How to Butld, Rig, or Sail Her (same publishers), 
which, manifestly the work of an expert as well as an enthusiast, 
is chiefly devoted to matters of which the butterfly yachtsman 
is supremely ignorant. For true seamanship can only be 
acquired by means of a thorough knowledge of the construction 
and use of a small sailing boat. And it will be news to the most 
of them that buy the fashionable ‘rater, that ‘handling a 
boat,’ to the man who earns his living by it, does not refer to 
the management of craft under sail, but has regard to the far 
more difficult work of launching and beaching. To those, 
then, who care to take sailing seriously, Mr. Leslie’s book is to 
be recommended strongly both for its thoroughness of detail 
and its simple, unpretentious terms. 

Stimulated by the success of his brother’s Ride to Khiva Mr. 
Evelyn Buruaby has given the public an account of a little per- 
formance of his own last summer in Land’s End to John-o’-Groats 
‘London : Sampson Low). As may readily be imagined, the two 
adventures have little incommon. There are a few anecdotes of 
‘Fred’ Burnaby, some of which are new to us, and a good story 
of the Jubilee Plunger, to which young gentleman the author 
once acted as tutor. For the rest suffice it to say that despite the 
fact that he rides at sixteen stone, his journey was done at an 
average rate of twenty-seven and hilf miles a day. He had 
the use of four horses, one of which failing him, he had 
to walk many miles. He was too proud to drive, as he wanted 
to ride the whole way. It may seem to some readers that 
walking is open to the same disparaging objection. Further, 
did not the great ‘ Heenan’ himself perform a part of his famous 
journey by sledge? 

Dr. Alexander Whyte’s Bunyan Characters 
Oliphant) tends greatly to edification, being made up of 
‘ lectures delivered in St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh.’ 
When we speak of a man’s character ‘it is really either of his 
likeness or unlikeness to Jesus Christ we speak, and then, 
through Him, his likeness or unlikeness to God Himself.’ 
That being the case, Dr. Whyte’s intense seriousness is 
intelligible ; his confidence is naturally equal thereto, for ‘we 
Scottish and Free Church people believe we have the truth,’ 
if any people have it.’ Worldly-Wiseman, Goodwill, Patience, 
Talkative, Judge Hate-Good, and the rest all point their morals, 
and no doubt Dr. Whyte’s interpretation is very much what 
their author intended. He hunts down the originals of some 
with an expert’s bias. Granting his point of view, one can 
say the work is well done, and given a certain degree of 
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patience and a certain stage of mental development, it may 
do a reader good ‘To a poor sinner whose interest in 
Bunyan is in a fine, unconscious artist it will be less acceptable. 
But even he will welcome the get-up of the book, especially the 
printing. 

In Some Lectures by the late Sir George E. Paget, K.C.B, 
M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Physic in the University of 
Cambridge (Cambridge : Macmillan and Bowes), edited from 
MSS., with a memoir by Charles E. Paget, Medical Officer of 
Health for Salford, we have an all-too brief memorial of a great 
and a good man, who spent a long life in the service of his 
University and of his profession, and more than any one else 
was useful in restoring the medical school of Cambridge to 
its proper place and power. As physician to Addenbrooke's 
Hospital for forty-four years, and as Regius Professor of Physic 
in the University in his later times, he did much active teaching 
work. The lectures here presented are carefully arranged 
and are well thought out, but do not add in any measure to the 
sum of medical knowledge. Sir George’s ward-teaching and 
systematic courses of lectures were probably of more immediate 
value. The delightful portrait facing the title-page recalls 
the grave, eager profile, the high-cheek bones, the wrinkled, 
hard-set features. The resemblance to Sir James Paget is 
very marked. Men like these famous brothers are much greater 
than their published works. Wisdoin, character, and conduct, 
however deep their mark, leave but a memory which cannot be 
stored between the boards of a book. 

However excellent a fellow the ‘ranker’ may be by birth, 
education, and antecedents, it is seldom that, having won to 
the dignity of a commission, he is particula:ly popular with 
officers or men. Soldters at Sea (London : Ward and Downey 
by Louis Killeen, is the work of a gentleman who seems never 
to have been able to forget in the ranks that he was yet not of 
the ranks. This unfortunate potency of memory does much 
to damage his treatment of an otherwise interesting, though 
not wholly unfamiliar, subject. He takes us on H.M.S. 
Malamer (such is his humour) first to Malta, and later to 
Bombay. Why, by the way, if he must give his readers a 
lesson in Hindostani does he insist, as more than once he 
does, that /a (instead of jao) is the imperative of the verb jana, 
to go? Itimplies a rather elementary ignorance, even of 
Tommy’s coolie Ac. 

We have also received a new edition of 7he Heart of Mid- 
lothian (London : Black), being a new volume of the excellent 
‘Dryburgh Edition’ of Sir Walter ; a new edition of Zhe Story 
of the Christians and Moors of Spain (London: Macmillan), 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, being the latest instalment of the cheap 
re-issue of the ‘Golden Treasury’ Series; a new edition of 
Carlyle’s Essays on the Greater German Posts and Writers 
London: Scott), with an introduction by Ernest RKhys,in the 
‘Scott Library’: anew edition of /saac Eller’s Mon-y (Lon- 
don : Unwin), by Mrs. Andrew Dean, in the ‘ Novel Series’ ; 
and a cheap edition of Vo Compromise (London: Griffith) by 
H. F. Hetherington and Darwin Burton. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTION 


A Constant Lover. Wilhelm Hautf: Translated by John 
Nisbet. Unwin. 

At the Rising of the Moon. ¥. Mathew. McClure. 

Heather and Snow. George Macdonald. Chatto. 2 vols. 

Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven. 5S. Baring Gould. Methuen. 
3 vols. 

Squire Hellman. Juhani Aho. Unwin. 

The Great Peril. W.L. Clowes. Black and White Office. 


VERSE 


A Legacy of Verse. C,. A. Brackenbury. Routledge. Is. 
Gay’s Poems. Edited by John Underhill. Lawrence. Ios, 
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Scols Minstrelste. Vol. ii. Edited by John Greig. Edinburgh : 
Jack. 

Songs of Freedom. ¥dited by H. S. Salt. Scott. 1s. 

The Conquest of Mexico and Peru, Kinahan Cornwallis. The 
Daily Investigator Office. $1. 

The Song of the Flag. Eric Mackay. Lamley. 

Valete ; Tennyson and other Memorial Poems. H. D. Rawnsley. 
Mac Lehose. ‘5s. 


BioGRAPHY 


Admiral Farragut. A.T. Mahan. Sampson Low. 6s. 

Ernest Renan. Sir H. E. Grant Duff. Macmillan. 6s. 

Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury. Wilfrid Wallace. Kegan 
Paul. 15s. 

John Ruskin: His Life and Work, W. G. Collingwood. 
Methuen. 32s. 

Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne. WUoratio 
Bridge. Oszood. 5s. 


History 


Ancient India. B.C. Dutt. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


English Nonconformity and Christ’s Christianity. Joseph 
Hammond. Wells Gardner. 

Primary Convictions. William Alexander. Osgood. 6s. 

The Biblical Illustrator: Hebrews. Vol. i. J. S. Exell. 
Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 

The Early Bibles of America. John Wright. Gay. tos. 6d. 

Jesus and the Resurrection, H.C. G. Moule. Seeley. 2s. 6d+ 


MISCELLANEA 


Art for Art's Sake. J.C. Van Dyke. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

English Peasant Studies. KR. Heath. Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Intluence of Buddhism on Primitive Christianity. A Lillie. 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Letters from Queensland. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

London Signs. Vol.ii. P. Norman. Stock. 6s. 

London's World's Fair. C.F. Pascoe and F. Pegram. Samp 
Low. Is. 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone: A Life Misspent. Simpkin. 5s. 

Northumberland. J. Christie. Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 

Pafers of the Manchester Literary Club. Vol. xviii. Man- 
chester : Heywood. 

Philistines and Israelities. HH. M. Kennard. Chapman. 6s. 

Philosophy and Political Economy in their Historical Relations. 
James Bonar. Sonnenschein. tos. 6d. 

Practical Hints to Small Investors. A.J. Wilson. Longmans. 
Is. 

St, Pauls Cathedral Library. W.S. Simpkir. Stock. 203. 

The Novel: Whatitis. F.M.Crawford. Macmillan. 3s. 

The Profession of Bookselling. Part.i. A.Growell. Sampson 
Low. 9s. 

Theesophy or Psychological Religion. F. Max Miiller. Long- 
mans. Ios. 6d. 


ForEIGN 
Am Abgrund. G. Samerow. Breslau: Schottlaender. om. 


Charlet et son euvre. Armand Dayot. Paris: Quantin.  6fr. 
Das Jensetts des Kuensilers. F.v. Hausegger. Wien: Kone- 


gen. 4m. 
Die Heimat der Germanen. \. Penka. Leipzig: Hirsemann. 
2m. 


Discours de reception de M. Ernest Lavisse a Academie 
Jrancaise. Paris: Colin. 1fr. 

Discours et opinions de Jules Ferry. YP. Robiquet. Paris: 
Colin.  rofr. 

Gethetlte Liebe. WH.v. Anzenberg. Berlin: Huettig. 4m. 

Histotre du Cardinal de Richelieu. G. Hanotaux. Paris: 
Didot. 1ofr. 

Histoire du peuple a'Israel. Tomeiv. Paris: Lévy. 7fr.50. 

La Grece byzantine et moderne: Essais historiques. D. Bikelas 
Paris: Didot. 7fr.50. 

La Psychologie des idées forcées. A. Foullée. Paris: Alcan. 
15 fr. 

Le lendemain des amours. Georges Ohnet. Paris: Ollendorff 
3fr.50. 
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Les deux portraits. Leon Allard. Paris: Lemerre. 3fr.50. 

Louis XVI. et la Révolution. M. Souriau. Paris: Quantin. 4fr. 

Mademoiselle Volonté. F.Calmettes. Paris: Plon. 3fr.50. 

Mamsell Unnuetz. WW. Heimburg. Leipzig: Keil. 4m.50. 

Mes souvenirs sur Napoléon. We Cte. Chaptal. Paris: Plon. 
7 fr. 50. 

Pas jalouse. Gyp. Paris: Lévy.  3fr.50. 

Shakespere. B.ten Brink. Strassburg: Truebner. 2m. 

Zittergras. M.v. Glaser. Breslau: Schottlaender. 4m. 

Zur Geschichte der volkswirthschaftlichen Ideen in England 
gegen Ausgang des Mittel-Alters. A. Halh, Jena : Fischer. 
1m.8o. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to ‘the Eprror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 Ios. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nick of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. 
Notes. Without Visible Means. By Arthur 
The Second R ading. Morrison. 
A Pair of Noble Dames. Correspondence. 
Verdi. The Nile Corvée. 
Brussels and Belgrade. Mr. Stevenson’s New Book. 
The Eaves of the World. 
Concerning Singapore. Poland. 
Primrose Day. Prose. 
To Picture-Seers Only. Out-of-Door Prattle. 
Some More Philanthropists. The Church in the Netherlands. 
Through Epping Woods. Novels and Tales. 
Edification for Mariners. The Prairie Province. 
To an Afflicted Friend. Before the Union. 
* Methodist Reunion.’ Pickings. 


Books of the Week. 





Foreign Books at Forcign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


oO} 


WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 


With a Steel Portrait and Memoir by 


REV. DERWENT COLERIDGE. 


London: Wakpb, Lock & BOWDEN, Ld., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





EDINBURGH SUMMER MEETING. 


(Seventh Session, July 31—Aug. 26) 





GENERAL COURSES: Contemporary Social Evolution (Prof. 
GeEDDES ; History ani Principles of the Scienc.s (Prof. CARGILI 
KNotr, Dr. CHARLES DOUGLAS, etc.’. 

EDUCATION, SOCIAL SCIENCE, HUMANITIES: Za Science 
Sociale (M. EDMOND DEMOLINS); Za Renaissance Morale de la 
France au Temps Présent (M. Paut DesJARDINS); Modera 
History (VicTOR BRANFORD) ; Seminare of Economics, History, 
Education; Elocution; Sloyd Cour.e; Mu-ical and Literary 
Recitals ; Studio. 

NATURAL SCIENCE: Comparative Psychology (Prof. LLoy» 
MorGan); Hygiene (Dr. Lovis Irvine); Biology (J. 
ARTHUR THOMSON and NORMAN WyLp); Practical Botany 
(RoBERT TURNBULL); Practical Zoology; Field Geology ; 
Edinburgh and Neighbourhood—A Regional Survey. 


Full Prospectus from J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
University Hall, Edinburgh. 
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THE ONLY FULL AND ADEQUATE FINE ART REPRE» 
SENTATION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ready Next Weel, Part I1., price 1s., of 


Royal Academy 
Pictures, 1893. 


To be completed in Five Paris, 18s. each, or One 
Volume, price 7s. Gd. 
This unique work embraces the following. amongst other 


important characteristics: 


1. The PICTURES are produced sufficiently large to give 
an admirable idea of the originals. 


2. The REPRODUCTION of the PICTURES wiil this 
year be far superior to any previous issue. 


3. It will contain some IMPORTANT ACADEMY 
PICTURES, which will appear EXCLUSIVELY in this 
publication. 


4. NOTES of an explanatory character will be added for 
the first time. 


5. The PERFECTION of the IMPRESSIONS will be a 
special feature of this issue. 


N.B.—Orders should at once be given as the work has 
each year been out of print within a few days of publication, 
and it will not be reprinted. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


DANIELS’ CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


EIGHTEEN BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES OF EASY CULTURE. 





long succession of bloom in the open garden, including :— 


Spec ially selected for a 
Poppy, New Shirley. 
Godetia, large flowered. 
Pansy, choice mixed. 
Scarlet Linum. 

Clarkia integripetala, etc. 


Aster, finest double, 

Stock, 10-week, finest double. 

Mignonette, sweet-scented, 

Sweet Peas, choice mixed. 

Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. | 
With full cultural directions, Post free 1s. 6d.; Two Packets, as. gd. 


Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


2s. 6d., §S., 7S. 6d., ros. 6d., 15s., and 21s, each, 
I!lustrated Catalogue free to customers. 


LILIUM AURATUM 
(THE BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN. 


Magnificent for pots, in the greenhouse, or the open garden. Quite hardy, and 
Celiciously scented. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the Summer and 
Autumn, 


Fine Selected Roots. Per doz. 5s. 6d. ; six for 3s., or twenty-five for ros, 
Extra Fine Roots. Per doz. 8s.; six for 4s. 6d, or twenty-five for rgs. 
Very Large Roots. Splendid. Per doz. 1§s. ; six for 8s., or three for 4s. 6d 


Carefully packed and sent Carriage Free for cash with order. 


DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers & Nurserymen, Norwich. 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


{1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 


At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent 7Z&’ree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prio 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies mow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—£1,752,500. 


120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. Situ, LL.D. 
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Sbipping Announcements. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD. 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 











CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. | TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


oo Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
Or to SELLATLY, Hankey. Sewett & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO, 





(F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices— 
Managers \ANDE RSON, ANDE - & CO., a viene om ie 


For pone apply to the latter firm, at 5 FE * cy eon AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOYAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTer Roan, 


EDINBURGH. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 aND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) ppyy 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, || EDINBURGH. 











THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of P ure and E acellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 
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For 500 Wrappers, a Lady's 


HANDSOME OP -»- “AND WATCHES. 
BONUS TO BE CIVEN DURING 1893 TO USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 


— ON For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4in. Dial wiil be sent. 
\\ZFor 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, Gin. Dial will be sent. 
‘For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, Qin. Dial will be sent, 


For 400 Wrappers, aGentleman’'s (Handsome) Watch will be sent. 






cas, their Jick Name aid Address ana 





| Keyless | Wateh will be sent. 





THE STATUE, ‘VENUS DE _— 


For 25 Wrappers, a picture ‘this beautiful Stat 
60 vaca vs sailas | 


will be sent to any address. Size 


in the Galleries of oe Louvre, Paris. 


1 17hin. by rg4in. mounted. For 


+, handsomely framed, will be sent. 





hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpurRaAiM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. ‘The Hotel is 422 fect above sea- level ; 
south aspect, mag nif ent scenery ; elegantly furnisne d; plano in every sit ting- 
room ; cuisine, Eng lish and French: wine connoisseur ; ‘table d’hote at separate 
tribles; large dairy farm ; ; supplies daily; laundry. 

For T ariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


ST. BERNARD’S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE. 


The KEEPER of the WELL is in ATTENDANCE from 7 till 9.30 A.M., 














and from 12 Noon till Dusk (on Sundays from 7 till g A.M., and from 
3.15 P.M., till Dusk), for the Supply of the Mineral Waters to Visitors, at 
the charge of One Penny per Visitor. 
EDINBURGH, March 1893 
LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenieat and he althy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER ‘GOSDEN, 





Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and ohscidetien Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 





IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND) 
‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls. 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
N.&.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 

Lowadoa OF sz for English and Scotch Advertisers —66 Lupcate Hitt, E.C 





Awarded Two “International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester ; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
LIBRARY AND 


MAPLE & CO 2... 


LIMITED FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 





LUXURIOUSLY NOVELTIES IN 


COMFORTABLE 
EASY CHAIRS 


an dant ELEN ” 





Ye 










Furnishing Establishment in the World. +! i 
EASY CHAIRS i i) «i Dec 

COMFORTABLE CHAIRS # 
EASY CHAIRS 


3g MAPLE & CO. have always an immense 


assortment of luxurtously comfortable Easy Chairs, 





Setlees, and Cou Aes, in different ch pes z na fyles, phi Is- 


tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- 
The Sheridan Chair ae The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 

: 9 1) Pe 1 ~~ Die , e . 
An exceedingly comfortable shape, stuffed all hair, © With ornamented front, 3ft. 6in, wide. 3ft. gin. high 


: */ , _ re, i» bp r -], 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 35. asy Chairs in the World. ift. 1in. deep, £1 gs. €d. 


Players Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 oz. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 oz., and 1 lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


EF... . ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


~~, SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 
rHE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The p‘cture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an e.npty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ 1 have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 


mediate delivery. The Largest Selection of comfort 





Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco, I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, | am the most se]nsh of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 


this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributiens for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months I can howe 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBA( CO, viz. 
“ PLAYERS NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 























Cookery Books Free on Application to 


W).| LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
De) isc 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, EC. 
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